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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Guatemala, Cross Section of 
Central America—a film-text 
article (pp. 7, 8, 9) 

Spotlight on America — Moun- 
tain Weather Station (p. 11) 

American Folklore — Ponce de 
Leon (p. 12) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 

In almost all mountain regions of the 
world, people’s modes of living are 
markedly affected by altitude, irrespec- 
tive of the latitude in which the region 
lies. People’s activities are affected by 
climate and the resources found at dif 
ferent altitude levels. Guatemala is a 
striking example of these variations in 
three principal levels—low, middle, high 

and of the resources that are found at 
each. At low altitudes, the climate is 
hot and humid. Here people depend 
chiefly on products such as bananas 
mahogany, and rubber. The middle 
level, or Terra Templada, is primarily 
the zone of coffee culture. At the high 
est level, where the climate is cool and 
temperate, crops such as wheat, manioc 
maize, apples, and beans are raised. In 
this preferred climate are most of the 
Spanish-American settlements 

“Guatemala, Cross Section of Central 
America,” is based on the sound motion 
picture, “Cross Section of Central 
America—(Guatemala)” of “The Earth 
and Its Peoples” series (United World 
Films) 


Aims for the Pupil 

l. To enrich the learning experience 
by enjoying travel films 

2. To understand the correlation of 
social studies and language arts 

3. To develop a project in writing 
advertising copy 


4. To see how drawing and painting 
can be used to enhance the written 
word. 

5. To discover how a project one is 
working on increases reading interest 
by supplying a felt need for specific 
information. 

6. To observe how the ancient arts 
and occupations of mankind are prac- 
ticed in Guatemala 

7. To note how, in almost all moun- 
tain regions of the world, people’s 
modes of living are affected by altitude, 
irrespective of the latitude of the region 

8. To discover what sort of give-and- 
take can operate between Guatemala 
and other parts of the world. 


WRITING ADVERTISING COPY 


A Project in Language Arts, 
Social Studies, Drawing and Painting 


Teacuer (after the pupils have read 
the theme article): The advertisements 
which appear in Junior Scholastic offer 
interesting and instructive reading mat- 
ter to the magazine’s subscribers. Let 
us leaf through some issues and see 
which of the ads deal with the subjects 
I will now list on the 
current events, 
room equipment 

Teacner: Written matter which is to 
be put in type is called “copy.” How 
would you like to try your hand at writ 
ing advertising copy? Let us each select 
for which the ad 


vertisements are to be prepared 


board—history, 


recipes hobbies, school 


travel 


a magazine or paper 


Pupils and teacher name Junior Scho- 
lastic the school paper 
paper Home Companion, 
American Girl, Boys’ Life, etc 


a local news- 
Woman's 





STUDENT EDITION OF 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Teacuenr: Pretend that the neighbors 
of Ana Carrera’s village have asked our 
class to tell people in this region of the 
U. S. about the hand-made cloth of 
ancient Mayan design which girls of 
Guatemala weave on their looms. Can 
you write an interesting advertisement 
about this product? How would you 
illustrate your ad? See what the library 
has to offer by way of information on 
the crafts of Guatemala. 

Pupils select phrases from the theme 
article for advertising copy—“the ways 
of the ancient Mayas,” “the old ways 
are still good,” “beautiful cloth,” “skill- 
ful hands.” After a period of research, 
the advertising copy can be illustrated 
with sketches and with examples of 
Mayan design. 

Teacner: We find that the chief 
occupations and arts of mankind—weav- 
ing, building, and agriculture—are all 
practiced by the people of Ana’s high- 
land village and that, even though the 
16th parallel cuts through the center of 
Guatemala, high altitudes make the 
climate and the resources of Ana’s home 
region similar to mountain country else- 
where in the world. Spain and the an- 
cient Mayas both influenced the culture 
of the village depicted in the film. In 
an advertisement designed to capture 
the interest of travelers we will describe 
a market day in Guatemala and then 
the mountainside farms. 

Teacner: At low altitudes the cli- 
mate of Guatemala is hot and humid. 
The midtlle level is chiefly the region 
of coffee culture. Let's write additional 
advertising copy, basing it on these 
topics: this chair grew in the jungle; 
chewing gum _ trees; Pan-American 
Highway; a plane in the sky; millions 
of banana trees; breakfast coffee 


GUATEMALAN GIVE-AND-TAKE 
Round Table Discussion 


Teacuer: The people of Guatemala 
depend on other countries for most 
modern products. They look forward to 
the time when they can have their own 
industries. In what ways would a give- 
and-take of ideas and products operate 
between Guatemala and the other 
Americas? What advances in transporta- 
tion are there to aid such a good neigh- 
bor program? 

Pupils and teacher discuss the ex- 
change upon fair terms of scientific 
information, hand-made pottery and 
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AS AN ARMY PLANE TAKES OFF, CARRYING 
SECRET JET-BOMBER DESIGNS, U.S.ROYAL 
ANO THE BIKE CLUB BOYS OVERHEAR... 








REACH WASHINGTON. 
LET'S GO-- 








THANKS TO ROYAL'S SUPER- SPEED, SOON 
INSIDE THE DOOMED PLANE -- 





BACK WITH THE POLICE 
BEFORE THOSE RATS 
ESCAPE... AND I HOPE 
I GET TO THAT FLIGHT- -», AND 1S 
TIMED TO EXPLODE 
iN 5 MINUTES / 








| (LATER, WITH THE SABOTEURS UNDER ARREST, 
ANO THE JET DESIGNS SAFE IN WASHINGTON... 





TO YOUR FAST ACTION. | SUPER-BIKE-TIRES-- 
LIKE U.S. ROYALS! 
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Why don't the Chinese attack? 
Where is their main army? 

These were the questions U.N, 
troop commanders in Korea were 
asking as we went to press 

For two weeks U.N. troops had 
been moving steadily northward 

During this time only small units 
of enemy troops were met. No big 
battle shaped up 

Some U.N. units were nearing the 
Sth Parallel; others were closing in 
on Seoul, capital of South Korea 

U.N. officers suggested two rea- 
sons for the disappearance of Com- 
munist troops 

1. In the past few weeks the ene- 
my has suffered heavy losses. U. N 
infantry patrols have been driving 
enemy troops out into the open. Then 
fighter planes cut them down from 
above. Meanwhile bombers destroy 
supply lines and storage depots 

2. A new enemy has hit the Com 
munists. It is typhus, a disease 
spread by lice. Many Communist 
soldiers have died from it. U.N. 
troops are inoculated against it 


General Eisenhower Reports 
On Atlantic Treaty Nations 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has returned from his flying visit to 
the North Atlantic 
Britain, France 


Treaty nations 
Belgium, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
Canada. (The U. S. is the 12th mem 
ber. ) 

These nations have promised that 
if one is attacked the others will help 
it. General Eisenhower is top com 
mander of their defense forces 

In his 22-day trip the general cov 
ered nearly 20,000 miles 

General the 
Treaty nations are doing their part 


Eisenhower says 
in building up their armed forces 
But they have great need for military 
equipment from the U.S. The gen 
eral says this equipment must be 
sent. More U. S. troops, he says, must 
also be sent 


RANGERS IN THE SKY 


As well as riding the range, the famous 
Texas Rangers have taken to riding the 
sky—in helicopters. In photo Ranger 
Doyle Curington maintains two-way ra- 
dio contact with high-flying ranger in sky. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
BRANDED AGGRESSOR 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has branded Communist 
China an aggressor. (See last week's 
Junior Scholastic. ) 

The U.N. did this 90 days after 
Chinese Communist troops crossed 
the Manchurian border and attacked 
U.N. troops in Korea 

At the same time, the 
set up 


Assembly 
committee to 
keep on seeking a peaceful solution 
of Korean problems 

This committee is headed by Nas 
rollah Entezam of lran, President of 
the General Assembly. He asked Ca- 
nadian delegate Lester B. Pearson 
and Indian delegate Sir Benegal N 
Rau to serve with him 


a three-man 


The peace committee's work is of 
first importance 

A 14-member committee is study- 
ing what action could be taken 
against Communist China by the 
United Nations without declaring 
war. For example, trade might be 
cut off 


Wage and Price Freeze 


Wages and prices have been fro- 
zen, the U. S. Government announced 
on January 26. The freeze is part of 
its plan to halt rapidly rising prices 
and wages. (See last week's Junior 
Scholastic. ) 

The price freeze affects nearly all 
items—automobile tires, shoes, candy, 
haircuts, and so on. Their prices are 
frozen at levels no higher than their 
peak between December 19, 1950, 
and January 25, 1951 

This means that no one selling 
these items may charge more for 
them that he did at any time be- 
tween December 19 and January 25. 

But the prices of some other items, 
especially certain foods, will be al- 
lowed to rise. 

The prices of these farm products 
are now belew parity*®. 

They will be allowed to rise to the 
level of parity 

For example, beef has been selling 
above parity. So its price is frozen 
and your butcher cannot charge you 
more for a steak than he did be- 
tween December 19-January 25. 

Eggs have been selling below par- 
ity. If your grocer has to pay the 
farmer more for eggs, he may raise 
his price too—but only until it reaches 
parity 

Price controls are handled by the 
Office of Price Stabilization (OPS). 
It is setting up offices in nearly every 
community 

Anyone breaking OPS rules can be 
fined up to $10,000 and jailed for a 
year 


THE WAGE FREEZE 


At first the wage freeze covered all 
wages. It said that no employer may 
pay a worker more than the worker 
was getting on January 25 without 
approval from the Government. 

Then certain changes were made. 
For example, if an agreement to 
raise wages was made before Jan- 
uary 26 and went into effect before 
February 10, the raises were al- 
lowed. Wage controls are handled 
by the Wage Stabilization Board 
(WSB). 








Civilian Use of Nickel 
Banned by Government 


The United States Government 
has banned the use of nickel in 400 
civilian products. It did this to con- 
serve* the supply for defense uses. 

Nickel is used in jet engines to 
protect them against rust, friction, 
and great heat. It is also used in 
making electrical equipment for our 
armed forces 

Beginning March 1, automobile 
manufacturers will not be allowed 
to use nickel to make new dash 
wheel disks, window 
levers, gasoline caps, or other parts. 

Beginning April 1, manufacturers 
will not be allowed to use materials 
which contain nickel (such as stain- 
less steel) to make toys, dog leashes, 
sporting goods, diaper pins, hand 
tools, doors, water coolers, toasters, 
egg beaters, bicycle and automo- 
bile trimmings 

But manufacturers will have a 
two-month period to finish all prod- 
ucts which they started to make be- 
fore March | or April 1. 

Automobile experts say the ban 
will not change the appearance of 
cars until this summer. Trimmings 
for many new cars were made some 
months ago and are still on hand 

The ban does not mean that prod- 
ucts which usually include nickel 
cannot be made. These products 
must now be made with other met- 
als, glass, or plastics 


panels, grills 


Nevada Feels Blasts 
From Atomic Tests 


A series of atomic blasts has been 
set off in Nevada at a large area set 
aside for atomic tests. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic. ) 

The blasts cast brilliant 
over southern Nevada sudden 
blinding white flashes followed by 
orange flashes. One of the blasts rat- 
tled windows 
Vegas, 30 
ground 

“The blast hit with a solid BAM— 


glow s 


Las 
testing 


doors in 
the 


and 


miles from 


like the sound of a huge bass drum,” 


said a reporter 

No one has been reported hurt by 
the blasts 

Few details about the tests have 
been released 


. Means word is defined on page 18. 


_WASHDAY IN KOREA 


Acme 


A U.°N. jeep driver is taking advantage of a lull in the fighting to wash down 


his jeep, using the running water of a 


right are doing their laundry in the same 


Korean stream. The Korean women at 
their tors did. The women 





wet the clothes, soap and rinse them, place them on rocks and beat them. 


a 





Shah of Iran Will Sell 
His Lands to Farmers 


The Shah (king) of Iran has an- 
nounced that he will split up his 
vast royal estates into many small 
farms. He owns about 1,000 villages 
and all their surrounding farmland. 

The new farms will be sold to the 
250,000 people who have been work- 
ing the Shah's land 

Most of Iran’s population lives on 
large estates owned by 300 land- 
owning families. These estates are 
farmed by the people, who must 
give the landowners more than half 
the money they earn. 

The Shah plans to ask for new 
laws requiring other landowning 
families to split up their estates into 
small farms. He says the sale of such 
farms to the people will benefit Iran. 

“We should do our best to create 
equality and justice and to balance 
our wealth,” he said 

About 90 per cent of Iran's 17,- 
000,000 people cannot read or write, 
live in dirty villages, and do not 
have enough food. 

The Shah’s decision to set up 
small farms has been welcomed by 
many people as an answer to Com- 
munist claims that if they controlled 
Iran they would divide up the land. 





LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 











Senator Brien McMahon ( Demo- 
crat), Conn., has asked the UV. S. 
Senate to approve a declaration of 
friendship for the Russian people 

“The declaration would show that 
we have nothing against the people 
but strongly oppose their communist 
rulers,” he said. 

The Senator asked that the dec- 
laration carry this message: 

1. “There is not a member of the 
U. S. Senate who desires the death 
of a single Russian.” 

2. “The Senate and the people of 
the U. S. desire a just peace.” 

3. “The U. S. Government stands 
ready at all times to settle its dif- 
ferences with the Russian govern- 
ment through honorable talks.” 

Senator McMahon also said the 
U. S. should challenge the Russian 
rulers to tell their people about the 
declaration. 

“I believe that the people of Rus- 
sia do not want to conquer the 
world any more than we do,” he 
said. “A campaign of truth by the 
U. S. can show the Russian people 
what kind of world Americans really 
want. A declaration of friendship 
may convince the Russian people we 
do not want war.” 
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Science News "=" 


World’s Longest Pipeline 

The world’s longest pipeline has 
been opened in the United States. 

It stretches 1840 miles between 
the Rio Grande Valley in Texas and 
New York City. (See map.) 

The steel pipeline carries natural 
gas, a fuel, which is formed in oil 
and gas fields. Natural gas is used 
for heating and cooking. It is also 
used in making gasoline 

The pipeline is a series of pipes 
attached end-to-end in sections 
About 20 powerful pumps, spaced 
along the route, keep the natural 
gas moving through the pipeline. It 
taps 56 gas fields and many oil 
fields along the Gulf Coast. It cuts 
through mountains, winds down val- 
leys, across swamps and deserts, and 
under lakes, rivers, and highways 

About half of each day's supply 
pumped through the pipeline goes 
to New York City. The rest goes to 
other cities and states along the 
route. The first flow of gas took 
about four days to reach New York 
from Texas. 

After the natural gas reaches its 
destination, it is mixed with man- 
made gas by private companies. 
This is done because natural gas 
burns with more heat than man- 
made gas. Natural gas alone is too 
powerful for most stoves, furnaces, 
and other burners 

The pipeline carries natural gas 
directly from Texas to northeastern 
states. It is increasing the supply 
of natural gas in these states. By its 








C 
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direct delivery, the pipeline also 
may bring about a low-cost supply 
of fuel for heating homes and run- 
ning machinery 

Work began on the pipeline in 
May, 1949. The amount of steel 
used in building it would be enough 
to make more than 1,000,000 auto- 
mobiles. 

Last year U. S. oil companies com- 
pleted the world’s longest oil pipe- 
line. It is 1,068 miles long and 
reaches from the Persian Gulf to the 
city of Sidon, Lebanon, on the Med- 


iterranean 


White Death 


Giant avalanches, rumbling down 
the Alps, have caused many deaths 
and great damage during the past 
few weeks. 

The avalanches, huge snowslides, 
killed or injured hundreds of per- 
sons and animals in Switzerland, 
Austria, France, Italy. They de- 
stroyed or damaged buildings, trees, 
bridges, telephone and power lines. 

About 50,000 tourists and villag- 
ers were stranded for days. The 
huge avalanches had blocked off 
railways and roads, making rescue 
work difficult. Innsbruck, capital of 
the Austrian Tyrol, suffered a water 
shortage after an avalanche de- 
stroyed its waterworks. 
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Map shows rovte of world’s longest pipeline, from Texas to New York. 


This is what scientists say caused 
the avalanches: 

Last December the Alps were 
covered with more than three feet 
of snow. A cold wave put an icy 
crust on the snow. In January about 
six feet of snow fell on the ice. 

At first the new snowfall was fine 
and powdery. Then it became wet 
and thick. This wet snow weighed 
heavily on the powdery snow. Warm 
weather set in and loosened the 
powdery snow resting on the ice. 

A sudden movement — perhaps 
strong wind or a leaping deer — 
started the powdery snow sliding 
along the ice. 

As the powdery snow slipped 
down the steep Alps, it brought along 
the huge masses of wet snow cover- 
ing it. This was the start of one ava- 
lanche. It moved with great force 
and speed, tearing loose tons of ice, 
snow, and rocks. 

Growing as it moved, the ava- 
lanche roared down into the quiet 
valleys below. 

Swiss officials reported that the 
avalanches were the worst in the 
history of the Alps. 


Volcanic Eruption 


A sudden eruption of a volcano 
recently killed about 4,000 persons 
and injured many more on the is- 
land of New Guinea. This island, 
largest in the Pacific Ocean, lies 
north of Australia. 

The eruption, which occurred on 
Mt. Lamington, was the first ever 
reported in New Guinea. Scientists 
say the eruption was possibly the 
most violent one in the Pacific dur- 
ing this century. 

The eruption blew 2,000 feet off 
the top of the 5,000-foot-high vol- 
cano. The volcano poured forth vast 
clouds of flame and smoke, burning 
the jungle for 10 miles around. About 
20 native villages were destroyed or 
badly damaged. Water supplies in 
the jungle were poisoned by the 
settling of volcanic ashes. 

“The mountain exploded like an 
atomic bomb,” reported a woman 
who had escaped. “Black smoke 
leapt upward like a huge mushroom 
and then came rolling down toward 
us. We had about three minutes to 
get away.” 
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Central America is a long mountainous strip of land 
that connects North and South America. For hundreds 
of years, the whole strip was called Guatemala by the 
Spaniards 

Spain owned this large area of “Guatemala” from 
1524 to 1821. Then Central America declared its inde 
pendence and formed the United Provinces of Central 
America. After a few years, the states of this union 
split up into five smal] independent countries—Nica 
ragua, Guatemala, Honduras, E] Salvador, and Costa 
Rica 

Today there is a sixth Central American republic 
Panama, which was once part .of Colombia. There is 
also British Honduras, which belongs to Great Britain. 


Lands and Peoples Are Alike 


In these Central American countries, the lands and 
the peoples are much alike. The way the people live de 
pends upon how high they are above sea level. 

Narrow strips of lowland border both coasts of Cen- 
tral America. Thick forests cover these lowlands, where 
the climate is hot and damp 

High mountains rise in the central areas, between 
the two lowlands. Most of the people in Central Amer- 
ica live on the slopes of these mountains. Here the 
weather -is cooler, and it is easier to work. 

How do these people work and live? Let's find out 
by talking to a Guatemalan girl 


_ Guatemala 


Cross Section of 
Central America 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound 
motion picture “Cross Section of 
Central America (Guatemala)” 
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D° YOU young people of North America ever wonder 
where your chewing gum comes from? Much of it 
comes from my country. 

1, too, am an American—but a Central American. My 
home is in Guatemala, where I have lived all my 13 
years in a small Indian village. Ana Carrera is my name. 

Your chewing gum is made from chicle, the milky 
fluid, or sap, which flows from the tall sapodilla tree. 
This tree grows in the broad, low Peten Plain, in the 
northern part of Guatemala. Many other trees grow in 
the steaming forests of this lowland, which is one of 
the hottest places in Central America. Few people live 
in the Peten. You must travel through the thick forests 
over narrow trails to move about in the plain. 

My father used to work in the forests. 

The men who work in the forests do several different 
jobs, depending on the season of the year. 

During the dry season—from January to May—forest 
workers cut down the great mahogany trees. The logs 
are hauled to seaports and shipped all over the world 
to be made into furniture 

The sapodilla trees provide jobs for the forest work- 
ers during the rainy season, from June to January, 
When the rains come, the sap runs from the sapodilla 
trees. Then the men work in the forest gathering the 
chicle from the sapodilla trees. 

For this work their most important tools are machetes. 
The machete is a large, sharp knife. The forest worker 











Worker cuts gashes in sapo- 
dilla te make chicle run 
rzaz lines in the bark of the tree 
runs down the uts into a bag 

and’ tended carefully. Uf 

s taken from , too often, the tree will be 
veak and die ‘ in 1 tree must have a seven-\ 
eld more sap 

been taken trot 
it thickens. The 


ved to harden 


the harc 


he ‘ ruil ) 


What else might vou find if 


Cuatemala? I will try to tell you 
Your boat would dock at one of ports ak 
lowlands were 


northern Pete 


® Means word ix defined on page 18 


Chicle runs in Guatemala’s rainy season. During dry sea- 
son—Janvary to May—forest workers cut mahogany trees 


rots Seetior af Centra America Custemaia 
One day a week farmers walk to 
market in nearby bigger town 


But as my father says. the old ways are still good 
We make beautiful cloth and pottery and other things 
with our hands. Our men are able to raise fine crops 
even though we know little about up-to-date ways of 
working on the soil 

Che men of the village have their farms on the moun 
tainsides. There the fields are laid out in terraces, which 
ook like broad steps. We build these terraces to keep 
the fertile soi] from being washed down the mountain 
slopes by heavy rains 

When there is no rain, the soil becomes dry. Then 
our farmers dig trenches through their fields. Water is 
brought from the mountain streams to flow through 
the trenches and seep into the soil 

Our biggest crop is corn. Corn and black beans ar 
mur main foods. We often eat tortillas, thin flat cakes 
made of finely-ground corn mixed with water. The 

are sometimes filled with beans, hot peppers 
+ vegetables 
father always keeps enough of his corn crop to 


What is left over, he takes to the 


Going to Market 


1 week is market day 
, > “d ; } ] that I 

re nes excused from schoo! so tha can 
varket with my father. I think our teacher 
to let me go. She is a Ladino, which means 
lescended trom both Spanish settlers and 
Indians. We speak our own Indian language but we 
st Spanish at school 


1 long way to walk to the marketplace 


1 larger town than our village. There the 
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“The Earth and its Peoples 
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Ana (center) and other village girls carry earthen pots to 
village fountain. This is how they get water for house. 


houses have thick walls of sun-dried bricks and roofs 
made of tile 

As we leave our house, father loads baskets of vege 
tables on his back. I often carry a bundle of homemade 
cloth on my head. We sell or exchange these goods for 
the food and other things we need 

As we walk along the trails and narrow paths we 
meet Indians from all over the countryside, all going 
to market. But we do not stop to talk. We wait for that 
until we reach the marketplace. Then we have a fine 
time exchanging news with the neighbors from othe 
villages. Father says he always looks forward to market 
day, for it is his only chance to meet people who live 
outside our own village 

At the market we join the crowds of gay. nois\ 
people. There are no price tags on the goods for sale 
We enjoy bargaining* for everything we buy 

If Father receives good prices for his products, he 


buvs some molasse $s popcorn betore we return home 


Visiting Guatemala City 


if you visited Guatemala, you would surely go to Gua 
temala City. That is my country’s capital 

I have never been there, but a woman in my village 
once worked there and she has told me about it 

When our neighbor went to Guatemala City, she took 
a train. It was an uncomfortable trip, she tells me, for 
the car was very crowded. Central America has few rail 
roads, for it is difficult and expensive to lay tracks 
through the mountains of this region. A few trains must 
serve many people 

Perhaps you would go by plane, flying over the high 
peaks. I have never been close to a plane. Few Central 
Americans can afford air travel 

Or you might drive up to Guatemala City from ou 
village on the mountain slopes. Then you would travel 
over sections of the Pan American Highway. In each 
Central American country, sections of the Pan American 
Highway have been completed. Someday, when these 
sections have been joined together, a paved highway 


x y a4 . 7 4 
Ana's one-room house has walls of mud, grass and straw roof. 


errs 


Teacher of village school is part Spanish, part Indian. 


will run from Alaska to the tip of South America 

Driving along the highway through the mountains 
you would see great coffee plantations covering the 
mountainsides. We learn in school that our country’s 
leading crop is these fine coffee beans 

I imagine you would find that life in Guatemala City 
is more like life in your country than in my village. | 
understand that there are broad, paved streets there 
and fine buildings. 

We look forward to the time when the modern ways 
of the city will make life easier in the country districts 
Above all, we Central Americans want to have our own 
industries. Now, I know, we depend on other countries 
for most modern products. In return, we send them our 
bananas, coffee, lumber, and chicle 

But though we hope for modern improvements, we 
also hope that we shall never forget the old skills passed 
down to us from the Mayas. We feel that even the most 
wonderful products made by new machines can never 
take the place of the things we make with our own skill 
ful hands 


| 
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How Am | Doing? == 


What have you just learned and the 
rest of Central America? Take this test, score it your- 
self, and see how you're doing. Perfect score is 100. 
Then be sure to read the questions under the heading 
"TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 
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|. AT HOME IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


bers } 


le each staternent that describes 


Mark the others F Each 


f alse 


iInvguadge spoken by the vil- 
mud, with straw-and-grass 


vork in textile tactories, weaving 


4. Rice is the Indians’ main food 


- 


>. Villagers go to market one day a week 
6. Crops are grown in terraced fields on mountain- 
sides 


My score 


li. MAPPING IT OUT 


Study this map 
t Central Amer 
ca Then read 
and follow each 
of the three dire« 
tions given be 
low. Each counts 
5. Total 15 

1. With your 
pencil, shade in 
Cuatemala 

2. Place an L 
n Guatemala’s low Peten region 


3. Place Xs along Guatemala’s highland region 
My score 


iil. CLIMATE AND CROPS 


Three of these descriptions apply to highland regions 


n Guatemala; place an H in the blank beside each one. 


Three others describe lowlands; place an L beside each. 


Each counts 4. Total 24 


l. thick forests 


> 


~ hot 


4. banana plantations 


lamp climate 5. coffee plantations 


3. cooler climate 6. many Indian villages 


My score 


1V. WORKING IN THE FORESTS 


Fill Ln 2 
ii in the blank spaces. (Choose your answers trom 
the list following this quiz; some of the answers in the 


rrect answer counts 3. Total 21 


Sap from the tree shown on the left provides one of 
Guatemala’s leading products. The name of this‘tree is 
the The tree's sap, which is Bt ss 
flows down the long zigzag cuts. The sap runs only 
during the season, between the months of 
and 

During the rest of the year, the forest workers cut 
down huge trees, like the one shown in 
the picture on the right. These trees are sent to other 


countries to be made into 


September, evergreen, armadillo, chicle, chiclets, dry, Janu- 
ary, sapodilla, rainy, June, mahogany, plastics, furniture. 


My score 


V. TRAVELING IN GUATEMALA 


Underline the correct answer in each set of paren 
theses. Each counts 4. Total 16 


The easiest way of traveling over Guatemala’s high 
mountain peaks is by (pack mule, hitch-hiking, air- 
plane), but most Central Americans cannot afford to 
travel this way. 

When Guatemalans must travel long distances in 
their country they usually take (automobiles, trains, 
boats), which are very crowded because there are so 
few of them 

Village Indians going to market (ride in ox-carts, 
walk, ride horseback) along (concrete highways, canals, 
narrow paths and trails) 


My score Total score__.__ 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition. 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Ana has described what you would see if you 
went to visit her. Describe what she would see if she 
came to visit you, and be sure to explain the things 
which she would probably not understand 

2. What changes would probably occur in Guatemala 
and other Central American countries if there were 


more highways, railways, and airplanes? 


There is no Citizenship Quiz in this issue. Use 
vour “How Am I Doing?” score on your CQ chart. 





Mountain 
Weather 
Station 


By TONY SIMON 


Special writer for Junior Scholastic 


PUFFING locomotive 

pulled up behind a red railway 
car at the foot of Mt. Washington, 
N. H. With 30 other passengers, I 
boarded the car to ride up the moun- 
tain. 

Mt. Washington, New England’s 
highest mountain, rises 6,293 feet 
above sea level. It is a small moun- 
tain compared with the world’s great 
peaks. But it is known for its harsh 
and violent weather. In summer its 
summit* has had blizzards, high 
winds, below-zero temperatures. 

On the summit is a small U. S. 
weather bureau station, which I 
visited last summer to write this ar- 
ticle for Junior Scholastic. 


steam 


COG RAILWAY 


“You're riding Mt. Washington's 
cog railway,” the conductor said to 
me. “It’s one of the steepest, shortest, 
and slowest railways in the U. S. The 
three-mile ascent* will take us an 
hour and a half.” 

The locomotive behind us blew a 
long blast of hissing steam. During 
an upbound run, the locomotive 
pushes the passenger car. This is a 
safety measure. With the locomotive 
behind it, there is no chance that the 
car will break free and race back 
down the mountain 

As we rattled up the steep track 
I walked to the front platform. Big 
white clouds sailed by and a blue 
haze lay thick in the distance 

After we arrived on the summit I 
walked to the weather station, a tidy, 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


Here is Mount Washington's cog railway. Engine pushes the passenger car up 
as a safety measure—so that car cannot break free and rush down mountain. 


two-story building. There I intro- 
duced myself to Paul Gravelle, 29, 
of Lakewood, N. J. Paul is in charge 
of the three-man station. 

In the radio room, Paul told me 
that he sends weather reports every 
three hours to Portland, Maine. Port- 
land sends his report, and many 
others from small weather stations, 
to Boston, Mass. There, weather men 
study the reports to make forecasts 
of New England’s weather. 

“Boston sends a report to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to help give the U. S. 
Weather Bureau a complete picture 
of the nation’s weather,” he went on. 
“Every day the bureau makes 
weather maps and charts. These help 
it predict what the weather will be 
in a wide area a month in advance.” 

“How many U. S. weather bureau 
stations are there?” I asked. 

“About 385,” Paul answered. 
“There are also about 9,500 smaller 
stations run by the armed forces, 
newspapers, colleges, radio stations, 
airlines, railways, and cities.” 

Paul sat down at his radio. 

“Calling WWLE-11, calling 
WWLE-11,” he said. “This is WIXR 
to WWLE-11. This is the top of New 
England calling Portland.” 

“WWLE-11 back to WLXR,” came 
the answer, “Go ahead, please.” 

Paul called in the 10 a. m. weather 
report. Then we left the radio room, 
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Spotlight on America — 


and he showed me 
weather instruments. 

“We outdoor thermometers 
and we have bucket gauges for col- 
lecting and measuring rain and 
snowfall,” he said. “On the roof we 
have an anemometer to record wind 
_— and a vane which shows wind 

irection. We use barometers to re- 
cord air pressure.” 

Paul told me that he works on the 
summit 20 days in a row, and then 
has the next 10 days off. Every Oc- 
tober, before the cog railway stops 
running, he lays in winter supplies. 

“During my days off in winter, I 
spend time with my two hobbies— 
guitar-playing and building model 
trains,” he said. “I also like to read 
science*books and watch television 
programs. I enjoy skiing, too.” 


the station's 


use 


HELPS MANY PEOPLE 


Paul likes his work because weath- 
er reports help many people. 

“When a fruit grower knows freez- 
ing weather is coming, he can pro- 
tect his crops by lighting oil pots in 
his orchards,” Paul explained. “When 
a forest ranger learns that the forest 
floor is dry, he is on the lodkout for 
fires. Aviators, farmers, sailors, fish- 
ermen, railway men, outdoor work- 
ers, tourists all take a keen interest 
in our weather reports.” 

This winter winds are howling 
across the summit at 125 to 190 miles 
an hour. Temperatures drop to 50 
degrees below zero. But come fair 
or foul weather, Mt. Washington 
weather scientists are on the job. 





Ponce de Leon 


AR to the north, said West Indies 

natives in the 1500s, lies the rich 
island of Bimini—rich in gold and 
precious jewels 

Often had Spanish explorers heard 
this tale of Bimini, and many be- 
lieved it existed. But Ponce de Leon 
Spanish governor of Puerto Rico 
laughed at the tale 

“Have not 


Bi nini’s ron 


told of 


“ he ne 


natives also 


itain of youth 
nawic waters make old people young 
the ask 
‘Surely such a wondrous fountain is 


but a legend, like all Bimini.” 


STIRRED BY ADVENTURE 


the 


again? governor would 


Yet tales of 
across Puerto Rico 
lreas the 
his tather 


Bimini spread 
One native, An 
Bearded One, told of how 
drank 
became 


tountain 
Many 
of the 


from the 


and young again 
natives left by canoe in search 

fountain 
The sight of the canoes stirred 
Ponce de Leon, for he 
explorer and adventurer 
In Spain he had fought against 
Moors*. He had the 
Atlantic with Columbus on his 
second vovage, in 1493. And Ponce 
de Leon had helped His 
| nd Puerto Rico for Spain 


panioim Aan 
yovernof;#r 


too, Was an 


the ‘ rossed 


vreat 
conquel 


Again the became rest 
sxiventure. He decided to 
unknown north of 

» Rico 
vy in 1515 he gathered together 
ins, supplies, an 1 three ships 
liti i left 
north 


waters 


the xp 
Rico and ther 
wv a month 
On April 2 Po 


app ured’ to be 


sailed 


le Leon si thted 
what an island. Its 
be wutiful 


flowery 


wooded coast and 


green 
impressed the governor. He 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


named the land “Florida,” after 
Spain's Easter season, Pascua Florida 
( Flowery Easter). 

Several days later he stepped 
ashore near what is now St. Augus- 
tine and claimed Florida in the name 
of Ferdinand, King of Spain. Then 
the expedition sailed southward 
along Florida’s coast, around its tip 
and part way up the west coast. 
Several times the men landed, 
searching for gold and jewels 

Finding the expedition 
turned south again for the Bahama 
Islands. Until September the search 
continued in vain for Bimini 


none 


“Bimini is an island of legend,” 
Ponce de Leon told his men 

“And what of the fountain of 
youth?” many asked 

“That, too, is a legend,” he an- 
swered. “But to satisfy you I shall 
leave one ship in the Bahamas to 
continue the search. The others and 
I shall return to Puerto Rico” 


men 
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COVER STORY 


Continued from front cover) 


The valentine is blue, gold, pink, 
red, and green. It can be opened and 
made to stand on its four wheels 


When it is flat, the girl remains 


hidden. When it is open, she appears 


back seat 

Such “pull out” valentines first be- 
came popular in the 1850s. At that 
time they had center designs of flow- 


in the 


ers, bird cages, spider webs, mirrors, 
umbrellas. The 


could be pulled out, 


picture frames, or 
design 
and under 

Often 


posals oft 


center 

t was a valentine message 
such pro- 
young men 
studied valentines 


messages were 
narriage by 
Parents carefully 
laughters. They would 
look upon the sender as a worthy 
husband for their daughter only if 
his valentine showed good taste, fine 


sent to their 


SOOO 


Once back in Puerto Rico, Ponce 
on forgot about Bimini. But 
two years later, while visiting Spain™ 
he described Florida to Ferdinand 
The king gave him permission to 
conquer Florida for Spain. 

When the governor returned to 
Puerto Rico, again he heard of Bi 
mini’s riches and magic fountain. 

“Legends, all foolish legends,” he 
laughed bitterly. “And is it not possi 
ble that the natives spread these tales 
to excite me—so that I will leave the 
island and they will get rid of me?’ 

In 1521 he heard of how Hernan 
Cortes, another Spanish explorer, 
had conquered a vast and wealthy 
land (Mexico). Jealousy gripped 
Ponce de Leon. 

“Perhaps Florida, the land I dis 
covered, is as vast and rich as the 
land Cortes rules,” cried out Ponce 
de Leon. 

On February 20, 1521, he set sail 
again for Florida with two ships and 
200 settlers. They landed near what 
is now Charlotte Harbor. Hostile In 
dians attacked the settlers and seri 
ously wounded Ponce de Leon. He 
left for Havana, Cuba, to receive 
medical care; all the frightened set 
tlers left with him 

Soon after arriving in Havana 
Ponce de Leon died—a bitter and 
disappointed man. He had failed in 
his quest for glory and riches 

But unknown to him, he had been 
one of the first—if not the very first 
—Spanish explorer to set foot on our 
land. And he had opened the way 
for later settlers of Florida. 
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penmanship, neatness, education 

One such early valentine is hand 
painted in all colors of the rainbow 
The young man who sent it also 
wrote valentine verses in English, 
Spanish, French, and Syrian. The gir! 
and her parents could only read Eng- 
lish. They were impressed with the 
valentine—it showed the young man 
was clever. He married the girl 

Often old-fashioned valentines 
asked a question in verse 


“I send you dear a line 
And a pretty valentine; 
Now how nice it would be 
If you sent one to me.” 


The girl receiving the card then 
would answer with a yes or no mes 
sage in verse, telling whether or not 
she would be the sender's valentine 


® Means word is defined on poge 16 








You remember and you look forward 


to ice-cold Coca-Cola 


from the family refrigerator as part of 


the happiest occasions at home. 





Wher George gets this fer, it's os geod os in 


“THAT'S 


GEORGE!”’ 


UST im case you've been living on a 
desert island for the past six months 
| had 


neans. Its a hep Wal 


better explain what “George 


# saving “Swell' 
Wonderful! 


Dont ask me where it 


' Creat! of 

oomes tt 

| don't know. But Ive been hearing 
1 that I 


h latel 


ere vet 


it wit 


nm. in tact he sCOrIng rec 


the book 


He doesnt do it on height alone 
9-inches tal) and is 


tank. But 
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built like a Sherman there 
everything won 
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shoot Ami when he 
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hand 
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1 score He 
every shot look simple. Hi 
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play serie ate uncanny Hh 


heave the ball ever thin « li s 
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hands on it—as too many other so-called 


stars” do. Hell pass it off or perhaps 
fake a shot and toss the ball out agam 
Then, the wets } 
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on it, hell sudden! ivot and boom! 


next time he 
two ports 

He » juste i guy to have on 
sick sd the Lakers \ ell know it 
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your 
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mun about “ ason all 
time high for a basketball player 

The Mighty Mikan hails trom Joliet 


Surprising}y « never played ball 


igh school. Though tall, he was 
DePaul Uni 
George started to do something 
about it. He began skipping rope to 


tootwork amd 


clumsy. | pon arriving at 


versil 
ve hi 


nape “pueeZ ng 


rtaloi» balls to strengtiven his wrists 
aml hams His 
worked, to 


Are Treat ith 


traunng program 


he went on to become All 
1945 aml 46 

His mightiest feat in college ball o« 
1945 national invitation 
He dunked 120 points im 
games—53 against Rhode Island 
State > «a West Virginia, and 


Coreen. “ 


curred in the 
tourney 
three 
sinst 
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wee looked at me. “Gee,” 
‘my shooting is a little off.” 

e wasn't kidding! 

Mastin, Sports Editor 


about 30 shots 
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HOW’S YOUR HEALTH? 
The Question Box 


QV. 1 am 15 years old, fwe feet two 
inches tall, and weigh 115 pounds. My 
friends say 1 am fat, but my mothe: 
says | am normal. What is the correct 


weight for my age and height’ 


4. Weight 


and he ight 


determined by 
Your 


unportant role. For 


finore 


than age bone struc 


ture Plays 4 mos 


example two both 15 years old 


ind both five feet two inches tall, may 


have a fifteen pound difference in their 


weights. Yet both can be pertectly nor 


mal. If you have a large bone structure 
vou should weigh more than another 


girl with a slight, slender frame, even 
though vour ages and heights are the 


Were 


hers vou 


weight the same as 
look like a bag ot 


If vour weight is evenly distrib 


Sell tie your 
would 
bones 
uted, without burps bulges, or “rub 
Most girls 


who try to reduce to meet the measure- 


ber tires.” forget about it 
ments of movie stars end up by looking 
skinny, not amorous 

v Is sauerkraut a good food? I like 
it and could eat it eve ry day 


food which 


A. Saverkraut is a fine 
gives vou vitamins and minerals. Any 


wav vou eat it—hot or cold—it is good 


for vou 


A Cold, Cold Winter 


If you're troubled with freezing 


toes 
Wear cotton socks ‘neath woolen hose. 


Attention ice skaters, hockey players 
and other outdoor sportsmen! Your toes 
won't freeze if you wear a pau ot cotton 
And to 


two me 


socks under your woolen ones 
keep, your torso toast-warm 
dium-weight sweaters instead of a sin 
gle heavier one will do the trick. Layers 
of clothes trap the warmth of your hody 
and hold on to it 
.* >. 
For Slim Jims 


few pounds? Here are a few hints to 
) 


Want to put on a 


ielp you—but don't forget to eat regu 

ar well-planned meals 
Starchy foods like bread, wattles, and 
kes ire hest s 


thes 


pound adders 
plenty of 
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1 
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sh ike ‘ 


Milk 
nashed l 


und give vou extra calories 


cream 
take 


mathe ire ea ) 


Even though thev are low in calories 


you still need plenty of salads and vege 
tables for the vitamins and minerals 
Add calories to them with 


1 } 
mavonnaise and ther salad 


they supply 


dressings 
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Copyright 1948. Bun and Times Co 
“Come, boy! Chin up, 
shoulders back, chest outi’”’ 





Put butter or margarine on your hot 
vegetables. 
hat you eat is important, of course, 


but the atmosphere in which you eat | 


it also counts. Take time out to eat 
leisurely and enjoy your food. Relaxa- 
tion helps digestion, and that means 
your body will make better use of the 
food. 

_ . . 

When is the best time to brush your 
teeth? Right after a meal, if you want 
to cut down on tooth decay. Brushing 
the teeth after eating candy or other 
sweets is especially important. Acids 
formed from sugars or other bits of 
food remaining in the mouth may eat 
into the tooth enamel! and pave the way 
for decay to set in. At home, brushing 
your teeth after a meal should be as 
routine as washing your hands before 
sitting down to the table. If you eat 
lunch in school, you can invest in a col- 
lapsible toothbrush and carry it with 
you. When you don’t get a chance to 
brush your teeth after eating, at least 
try to rinse your mouth with water. 

. + . 

Cook's Corner . . . You can always 
get delicious soup out of a can, but 
somehow it tastes even better when you 
make it yourself. Make it French onion 
soup when it's your turn to entertain 
the mob. 

To serve 6 people, slice 6 medium- 
size onions thin. Melt 3 tablespoons of 
butter or margarine in a deep sauce- 
yan, add sliced onions and let onions 
beset lightly. Add 6 cups boiling 
water and 4 beef bouillon cubes. Lower 
the heat and let soup simmer about 
20 minutes. While soup is simmering, 
toast 6 slices of bread. When soup is 
finished, cut toast in halves, put 2 
halves in each soup plate, pour piping 
hot soup over toast and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Let everyone add salt 
and pepper to taste. 

















Till in his locker 








|Z ‘Through school Sid drifted he found this scrawl, 


sad and lonesome, “Get hep to breakfast- 
Haggard, laggard, get on the ball!” 
on his “ownsome.” 





NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT each morn 
Now builds him up to feel new-born, 





BAKED BY NABISCO \— NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valveble wall chart ond student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy ond society ond in the family diet ere evallable. Write to Notional Biscult 
Compony, Niegera Falls, New York, Dept. 5-251. 





Mary K. Westenhaver, Fort Worth, 


Texas, writes 


When a boy calls you up and asks you 
for a date should you say, “Wait just a 
minute and I'll find out” or what? 


If it is necessary for you to ask your 
parents permission explain this to the 
boy. You can say, “I'd like to very much, 
but I'll have to check with my parents 
first. May I let you know later tonight 
or tomorrow at school?” You could ask 
him to wait while you ask your parents, 
but the trouble with that plan is that it 

ih Stimpson of Milwaukee, Wis may take too long to talk the matter 
in, asks ver. It is more polite to give him an 
answer later, but as soon as possible 


lf «a girl invites you to a prom, should 
8 I Most girls have to ask for permission 

ou offer to pay for the tic kets? 
mit on a date. Boys know this and 
derstand if you tell them so. If 
spects to p tor the tickets. You you don't explain the delay, the boy 
iy offer t pay tor mur ticket or tor ' y think 


Whenaxz rivite ito a prom, she 


you are | ping some other 
th, but this is not necessary wy will call you 
If the girl pays for the tickets, it is a 
fe » hen . on ‘wage 
eee THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 
y girls prefer to wear a Have you any situations or problems 
flower in the hair. Make sure your to suggest for this column? Send them 
rs match her dress. by asking the to Right This Way, Junior Scholastic, 7 
w her mother what color flowers to East 12 St New York 3, N 4 
Tip: If you ve forgotten to ask, your Be sure your name, address, and name 
vice is gardenias—they re reason f school are included in your letter 
priced, and will go with any color If you do not want us to publish your 
name, please say so 


© THE PORTABLE RATED BEST | 
BY TYPEWRITER DEALERS!" 


*Based on nationwide survey of $000 
Dealers. Dealers voted Smith-Corona 
best by 2-to-l over all other makes. 





Smith Corona 





 C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NW Y Canadien tectory end offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mehers sizo of famous Smith Corone Office Typewriters, Adding M Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





Some Fyx/ 


Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
amn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will reeeive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastie Achievement) button. When you 
send in jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Seasonal Slump 


A few days after Christmas Johnny 
brought home his report card 

“Son,” said his father, “can you ex 
plain these low grades?” 

Sure, Pop,” said Johnny. “You know 
nearly everything is marked down 


after Christmas.” 
Bhiriey ¢ bo arr irelias N.¢ Bc how 


Fumble 


Susie: “Mother, about that vase you 
said had been handed down from gen 
eration to generation in your famify-. 

Mother: “Yes, dear?” 

Susie: “Well, this generation dropped 
it 


Janice Alirich. Boa Hales Corners, Wis 


Sales Talker 


A man finally bought a parrot at an 
auction after some spirited bidding. “I 
suppose the bird talks,” he said to the 
auctioneer. “Talks!” came the reply 
“He's been bidding against you for the 
last half hour!” 


Harel! Conewith Ti rris «. Ber 


Nothing Left Unsaid 


Movie actress after a Hollywood 
party: “The gossip was wonderful. But 
it got so late I could hardly keep my 
mouth pen.” 


: 
Cer Me M 


Come Again 


ll have to be leaving now. 
! 
1 


Nella: “I 
} 


Don't trouble to see me to the door.” 
Della: “It's no trouble, it’s a pleas- 
ure.” 


y KR Ghechter, PS 19. Brook Y 


Joke of the Week 


Elevator Cirl: “Sixteenth floor, 
sonny.” 

Boy: “O.K., but don't call me sonny. 
You're not my mother.” 

Elevator Cirl: “That's right. But I 
brought you up, didn’t I?” 


ao Barnett. FP 8 





About ‘‘The Red Dog”’ 


In the January 10 issue of Junior 
Scholastic we published a short story 
called “The Red Dog.” Since that 
time we have received many letters 
from our readers. 

So far, every letter has been in 
favor of having Spook live in the 
city with his master and asked the 
author to get the dog back. Many of 
the letters asked if the story is a true 
one. So the author has written a 
statement about the story especially 
for the readers of Junior Scholastic 


My name is Howard Maier, and I 
am the author of “The Red Dog.” 
To all of you who have written, my 
heartfelt thanks; to all who worried 
so about Spook and how he is get- 


ting on, may I say that there is no | 


Spook. The Red Dog, and the cir- 
cumstances through which he lives, 
occurred only in my mind. In other 
words, Spook is a creature of fiction. 
In actuality, he lives only the way 
Robinson Crusoe or Black Beauty or 
The Lady of the Lake live. Perhaps 


the story has more than its fill of | 
actuality because it is written in the | 


first person, or exactly the way you 
tell stories to one another. This curi- 
ous circumstance of fiction your 
teachers can explain to you far bet- 
ter than I can. 

As to the question asked of the 
reader at the end of the story, “Did 
I do right or did I do wrong?” I un- 
derstand now, after thousands of let 
ters, that it is an emotional “tiger or 
the lady” ending. This, too, your 
teachers can explain to you far bet- 
ter than I. 

May I say, in ending, that it 
pleases me greatly to h--e the chil- 
dren of the nation read “The Red 
Dog” through Junior Scholastic, for 
in the writing of it I tried to put all 
the love that dogs feel for us and all 
the love that we feel for dogs, and 
the somber factual truth that we, 


being longer-lived, must therefore | 


outlive our dogs. 





Witt ALetin! Win A 


Enter Arrow’s 100th Anniversary 
Letter Contest 


* 


Senior Division (Students in the 10th, 11th, and 


12th grades) 


ARST PRIZE 


Third Prize ...... $25 
Fifteen Other 


Junior Division (Students enrolled through the 


9th grade) 


FIRST PRIZE second Prize... 


Fifteen Other 








JUNIOR WRITERS! 


Enter the best of your essays. 
poetry, and short stories in the 
1951 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Deadlines coming up! 

Ask your teacher for a Scholastic 
Writing Awards rules booklet, or 
write Scholastic Writing Awords, 
7 E. 12th St, New York 3, N. Y. 








THIS YEAR, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
makers of Arrow shirts and ties, is ccle- 


brating its 100th Birthday. The — 


company was organized in 1851, at Troy, 
N. Y. To celebrate this Centennial, Arrow 
is sponsoring a student letter-writing con- 
test, with 36 DIFFERENT CASH PRIZES 
Anyone eligible can win a prize. Read 
rules carefully, then try for a prize! 


WHO MAY ENTER— Any or girl en- 
rolled through the %h grade is eligible to 
com in the Junior Division. Letters in 
this Junior Division must not be more than 
350 words in length! ~ or girls enrolled 
in the 10th, 11th, or 12th gr may com- 
pete in the Senior Division. Senior letters 
are limited to 500 words in length! Contest 
is open to all qualified in continental 
United States, except members of the im- 
mediate families of employees of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., its subsidiaries or 
their advertising agencies. 


HOW TO ENTER —Write a letter to a real 
or make-believe friend. Su : @ com- 
parison of life in America in 1851 with life 
in America in 1951. It may deal with the 
different social customs .. . industries 

methods of transportation . . . government 
and politics... sports... education — or 


any aspect of American living, then and 
now. Only one story to a student 


IMPORTANT NOTE — To qualify, your 
letter must contain a reference to the collar 
styles worn by your father or grandfather 
in their youth, and the Arrow styles of 1951 
—which your Arrow dealer will be glad to 
show you. This reference must be worked 
into the letter as naturally as possible. 


CLOSING DATE — Mail your entry to: 
ARROW CONTEST EDITOR, Room R 
East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. All 
entries must be marked no later than 
midnight, March 21, 1951. In case of tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. Decision 
of judges will be final, and all entries be- 
come the property of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. None will be returned, BE SURE 
to mark your entry clearly: “Junior,” or 
“Senior"’—and include your name, home 
address, name of canoe! and grade 


PRIZE WINNERS — The winners will be 
announced in the MAY 16, 1951 issue of 
Scholastic Magazine, and will be notified 
by mail. Anyone can win a prize! 


GOOD Luck ! 











_ARROW SHIRTS” 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Makers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs and underwear. ~ 








PAN-AMERICAN 
“Extre-Velve” 


ce and try the sensational! 
ew Pan-Amermans with 
xclusive new features that 

cip make playing casier 

sed in school bands and 

where. Pully guaranteed. Professional 
beautiful to see and ¢ 

of wrote direct tor /ree 
ment « 


terature « 


GRASSES 
SAXOPHONES 


orchestras every 
quarity 
» hear. See your dealer 
nm the instru 
# yout chowe. Address Department 248 


Write FOR Pree catatool 


Pan-AMERICAN 


SAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Division of C G Conn lid 


einwaer 


Please sead /ree Wind Inscrumen: 


INDIANA 


catalog | am copecially inceresre 


(INSTRUMENT 


BOIS ITS FREE! @ 


~ 


twe Pontes cmamicas Sonoany 


Me ond 


on bere 
ty Ressomebic prices 
on, tedey for cotelog 
— ows? Meta Arte Co Rochester mY 


OPEL OPOLOLOPLE 


A 
rey 





Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 


wrrecer 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


ROH-dee-oh or roh-DAY 
oh). This is a Spanish word which 
we borrowed without changing a 
letter. The second pronunciation is 
the Spanish one 

In the early days of the Wild West, 
ranchers their cattle and 
horses to roam on huge open ranges 
Once a the cowboys would 
round up all the animals and bring 
them together in place. Then 
each ranch owner would pick out his 
cattle. This gathering-together 
of the cattle was called a roundup 
ora rodeo 


rodeo 


all yw ed 
year 
one 


own 


tee \} 


Rodeo was the Spanish word used 
by Mexican cattle-herders. It meant 
a going around,” and came from the 
Spanish verb rodear, “to go around.” 
The great-grandfather of both words 
was the Latin rota, “a wheel.” 

Every Western roundup, or rodeo, 
The 


cowboys would entertain themselves 


was followed by a celebration 


by holding contests in lariat-throw 
ing, horse-breaking, and other skills 
This was also called a rodeo 

Later built on the 
ranges and roundups changed. But 
the still held their rodeo 
contests. These rodeos were 


ular that cowboys began traveling 


fences were 


cowboys 


sO pe p 


around the country putting on shows 
and charging admission for them 


Smiling + acdbapapmendi 
Flies «0 S4cctes 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


| ceived for five bushels of wheat 


Many of our English words were 
borrowed — with no changes — from 
other languages. Some of them stil] 
keep the same meanings. Sauerkraut 
is German, formed from two words 
meaning “sour cabbage.” Avalanche 
is French, formed from an old word 
meaning “to go down.” 

Other words have changed their 
meanings. Beau is a French word 
meaning “beautiful”; in French it 
also means “a dandy, a man of fash- 
ion.” In English we most often use it 
to mean “a sweetheart.” 

Here are 
words, 


other borrowed 
with their meanings in their 
original languages. Does each one 
have the same meaning in English? 
Check your answers in a dictionary 

kindergarten, German, “children’s 
garden.” 


a few 


piano, Italian, “soft.” 
motto, Italian, “word; 
bronco, Spanish, 
parole, French, 


saying.” 
“rough, wild.” 
“word; promise.” 





STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here 


ascent (uh-SENT). Noun. The act of 
going up, also, an upward slope 

bargain (BAHR-gihn). Verb. To dis 
cuss the price to be paid. When a buyer 
and seller bargain, each tries to get the 
best possible terms 

conserve (kuhn-SURV. Pronounce ur 
as in urn.) Verb. To keep safe; to save 
something from loss or waste 

Moor (Rhymes with poor.) Noun. A 
member of a race of northwest Africans 
who are Mohammedans 

parity (PAR-uh-tih; a as in act.) A 
formula for keeping the farmer's buying 
power on a level with other people's 
It is based on price levels of 1909-1914 
Suppose in 1910 a farmer could buy a 
pair of shoes with the money he re- 
Under 
the parity plan the Government makes 
sure the farmer always receives enough 
money from five bushels of wheat to 
buy shoes. 

summit (SUHM-iht). Noun. The high- 
est point, the peak, the top 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Bimini (BIHM-uh-nih) 
Peten (pay-TAYN; ay as in say.) 
sapodilla (sap-oh-DIHL-uh) 
tortilla (tohr-TEE-vah 





Each Quiz-word Puz- 
ale will have a mystery 
animal. Several defini- 
tions in each puzzle 
will refer to the animal 
of thet week. This 
week's mystery animal 
is shown at left. 

There ore 35 words 

in this puzzle. Give yourself 3 points for each 
you get right. Top score is 105 


Not bright, not distinct 
Mystery animal 
crippled 


pi tured above 
disabled 
good 


Limping 
I jually gold 
sweet 
You 
A green light means 
Relax, be still sleey 
Reduces the 
Pinches, pe 


Your 


sugar 


and Ine 


spe c d 
seizes suddenly 
daughter will 


ks 


sister's be 


your 


The mystery animal has a broad, flat 


I would ( contraction 

Virginia (abbreviation ) 

Preposition meaning toward. 

Many fisherme n use wor s----—, 
To look quickly and briefly. 

Poetic 


form of you are: thou - — —, 


Mystery animal uses his sharp teeth 
to gnaw down trees for’ building a 


I have 
I my 
Smudges 
A trame 
artist s painting 


contraction ). 
mine 
sinears 
for holding an 


on a stand, 


6. A worn, torn piece of cloth. 

9. South (abbreviation) 

13. A child is either a daughter or — — — 
14 r sister or brother born at the same | 
time as another 

Rod holding meat roasting over a fire. 
Large body of salt water, as in Carib- 
bean _ 
Pertaining to 
s to this, 
To put one in 


16 
18 


when you add an | 
it becomes a course in school 


20 


a city 


21 high spirits; to make 
one proud and happy 

23. Neuter pronoun, third person singular. | 

24 

27 

28 

30 


and so is a terrier. 
Gymnasium equipment 


A spaniel is one, 


Insect that likes picnics 
Louisiana ( abbreviation ) 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition 


Solution to lost week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-wolf; 5-idea; 6- ay 
1l-at ; 15-cub 17-th 
20-on; 23-mode!l; 27-were; 28-snag 

DOWN ; 2-ode; 3-Lee; 4-fang 7-sop; 
ll-act 12-Tues 14-Ken; 
22-bows; 24-den; 25-era; 


8-gore: 
18-tear; 


9-rat 
16-bat 
26-leg 


19-ram; 





Send your best snap- | 
shots to Shutterbug | 
Editor, Junior Scho-| 
lastic, 7 E. 2th Se. 
New York 3, N.Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a) 


PIONEER CABIN. Photograph ‘of Lin- 
coln’s Boyhood Home. By Nancy Lang, 
Lincoln Junior High, Charleston, W. Va. 


SINGING SOPRANO. By Charles Lee 
Sauls of Garner (N. C.) High School. 





‘wrong slant on 


wrestling? 


_ always get it 
‘right with 


argus 75 


you see the picture as it will appear 


You get swell album-size pictures every time 
with the famous Argus 75. Its big view finder 
lets you frame the picture as you want it-—no 
spoiled shots with funny angles, heads cut off 
And its always-in-focus lens gives you spark 
ling, clear pictures in black and white or full, 
natural color. Ask for the “75” at your nearest 
fine photo shop 


THESE 3 BIG FEATURES 


‘b 
E 
% 


You get better composition with 
this extra-large view finder. 


You get wonderful indoor shots 
with on easy-to-use, plug-in flash 
attachment. 


You can't double expose with this 
shutter release coupled to the 
film wind. 


for only 


$4 q*s 


(including Tax) 


plug-in flash unit, $4.08 extra 
— leather carrying case, 
$2.50 extra (price subject 

to change without notice) 


ar imc u be Ss 


ARGUS 75...COMBINES SIMPLICITY 
. QUALITY...ECONOMY 





QUESTION: What is a favorite holiday of Fin- 
nish boys and girls? 


ANSWER: Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash 
Wednesday. Schools are closed so the children 
may follow the ancient custom of coasting. Ac- 
cording to an old folk saying, the finer the coasting 
and the longer the hills ridden, the better the com- 
ing harvests will be. The children also love the 
day’s traditional dessert of wheat buns, filled with 
almond paste. 





QUESTION: What is an important part of relay 
racing? 


ANSWER: A fast start. The runners know that 
extra zip in leaving the starting line makes for a 
speedier sprint. It can mean winning or losing the 
race! You can bet these athletes also know that 
the best way to get off to a fast start for the day 
is a good breakfast! 


Post Teastios § Post's Roisin Bron Post's 40% Bran Flokes 


Post-Tens Grape Nurs Grape-Nuts Flokes Post's Wheat Mee! 


Suger Crisp 











QUESTION: What is a “fast start” breakfast? 


ANSWER: Breakfast of bread and butter (or 
fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, fruit juice. 
The right foods to give you the zip you need at 
the start of the day. A skimpy breakfast can slow 
you down in school and play. So make every day 
a winner by eating a good “fast start” breakfast! 


for instance, 
Post's Wheat Meal, 
the best-tasting hot 


cereal you ever ate! 


A Product of General Foods 





HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Rubber 


March 7 in 
Scholastic, 
English 


PAMPHLETS: | 

M1 GOs 1 W t 1 A 
Mound A w, | Wis 

ARTICLES: “Warning from 
ich Newsweek. May 29 
e! Needs for Peac« ind War { S 
News, Ma 29. 1950 W ld Outlook 
in Rubber S. Neu , ( 
Revolut Rubber by B 
N Y Time Vagazine y 15 

BOOKS: Rubber Industry, b 
phine Perry America at Work 
Longmans, 1946) 

FILMS: Rubber 
minutes, loan, ¢ 
United World Films, In 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Wide range 
ness of rubber in easing the work of 
Synthetic Rubber, 21 
Bureau of Mines 
41800 | 


Processes by 


Junior Scholastic, Senior 


u orld Week and Practi« al 


1950 


1950 
Jaffe 
1949 
Jose 
$2.00 


Lends a 


1 : 
astle Films 


Hand, 28 
Division 
1445 Park 
of useful 
modern farmers 
minutes, tree, | S 
Graphic Services Section irbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
whic h 


tured; difference between natural and 


synthetic rubber is manufac 


svnthetic rubber and most suitable uses 


f each 


FILMSTRIPS: Rubber Industry, 34 


Liberia 


February 21 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Liberia: A Century of 
Survival, 1847-1947, by R. L. Buell 
1947 $1.50 Univ % Pennsvivania 
3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

ARTICLES: “Liberia (¢ orp Lost in 
i Wilderness Business Week Dec. 10 
1949. “Rubber-Cushioned Liberia,” by 
H S. Villard 
Magazine, Feb. 1948 

BOOKS: New Song in a 
Land, by Esther Warner, $3 
ton, 1948 Liberia, by 
row Wilson. $3.75 (Sloane 

FILMS: Liberia—Africa’s 
public 58 
Films, Ine., 


} 


National Geographic 


Strange 
50 (Hough- 
Charles Mor 
1947 
Only Re 
Association 
Ave. N. ¥ 


historical ind 


minutes, free 
347 Madison 
17. Brief geographical 
t ypographic al description rubber pl ant 
ing and harvesting on the 
plantation. A more concentrated treat 
the rubber industrv is also 
from Association Films in 
Rubber from Liberia, 30 minutes 
African Rhythm—The Native 


Firestone 


ment of 
available 
free 
Dan em 


3-T 


Liberia, 10 
Films. Four 


portray ed 


free, Association 
dances stirring} 


minutes 


native 


The Mediterranean Today 
February 21 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Israel,” 
t N. World, Sept. 1950. “Middl 
East Atlantic. Aug. 1950. “Red Rape 
of Albania,” by E. O. Hauser, Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 26, 1949. “Richest 
Ditch on Earth (Suez).” by E. O 
Hauser, Saturday Evening Post, Feb 
19, 1949. “Guardian of the Nile (the 
Sudan World Week, Oct. 13, 1947 
Libva,.” World Week, Oct. 19, 1949 
“Orphan Lands in Africa,” World 
Week Ap 9%). 1949 

BOOKS: Mediterranean Spotlights 
by Attilio Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1944 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, by Susan W 
Wilber, $1.80 (Wheeler, 1940). Land 
and People of Israel, by Gail Hoffman 
$2.50 (Lippincott, 1950) 

FILMS: Along the Life Line of the 
British Empire, 11 minutes, sale or rent 
Nu-Art Films, Inc 112 West 48 St 
N. Y. 19. Trip from India through Suez 

Mediterranean—Gibraltar to England 
Rock of Gibraltar, 10 long 
term lease, Teaching Film Custodians 
Study of Gibraltar and life led by the 
British soldiers stationed there. Build 
ing a Nation (Israel), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Cultural changes 
in Israel; how the Arabs and Jews live 


Special Unit), 


minutes, 





M our’ 
Corner 


if teach 


magazines this 
not previously 
f the big in 
Scholastic 


cTeast uW $17 | our 
“family.” 

About ! g levoted several 
rners juestions most often 


isked by 


zines in 


teacher! 1 USE ur maga 


their classrooms This large 


number ~ new teacher-subscribers 


prompt me to mento tain in this 
“corner me he queries most fre 
uisked by achers who have 


| ! t Why 


large classroom oraers It is 
don't you ship my order in one package, 


quently 


this 


rather than two or even seve ral? 
Here i 


zines in 


s the answer: We pack 
bundles 
, 


compactly and sturd ‘ ped 


maga- 
ugh t } 


1 , 
small enough De 


ind to 


be easily delivered by the postman 
Consequently, if you have an order for 
more than 50 copies of Literary Caval 
cade, for example, they will be wrapped 
in two or more packages for we put a 
maximum of 50 copies of Literary Cat 
alcade in one bundle. Maximum quanti 
ties for single packages of our other 
magazines are: Junior Scholastic. 150; 
World Week 100 Scholastic , 
100; and Practical English, 100 

Also, if is an example) 
is for 90 copies of Senior Scholastic and 


Senior 


your order 
and 
Cavalcade 
f Senior will arrive 
ind the Cat 


bundles: one 


Literary Cavalcade in combination 
for 70 copies of Literary 
ilone, the 90 copies ¢ 
in one bundle each week 
alcades will arrive in fou 
f 50 and one of 40 on your 
tion order and one of 50 and one of 20 
Literary Cavalcade 


This may seem complicated, but 


combina 
m your order for 
slone 
t is due to our ‘maximum-quantities 

and to the fact that 


4 separate stencil is used for combina 


to-a-bundle” policy 


tion orders 

bundle of maga 
zines of the same issue will be delivered 
the other bundles. This some 
prompts the recipient to 


think 
there has been an error in the shipment 


n 
Occasionally one 


before 


times 


But we have, after much experience 
decided that the carefully wrapped 
smaller package is preferable despite 
the complications 

All counting of magazines is done by 
men and women in our shipping depart 
ment at the McCall plant in Dayton 
Ohio. They careful 
workers They do 
eager 
Write 


are conscientious 
But they are human 
We 
any errors promptly 
or wire collect to Donald Grant, 
Scholastic Magazines East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. Be sure to tell 


us the date of issue, which magazine, the 


make occasional errors are 


to correct 


and the quantity shown 
on the label. If you write, it will help 
much if vou will cut the label 
| with 


number short 


us very 
from the package ind enclose it 
letter 


Despite the big increase in the circu 


your 


lation of our magazines this So hool vear 


we have received few complaints of 


errors 
A bouquet to 


tre ssogr aph oper ators 


wir ledger clerks, ad 


ind mailers! 


PRESIDENT and PUBLISHER 





Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re- 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. 


Life's Picture History of World War I 
Time Incorporated, N. Y. Distributed 
by Simon & Schuster. 368 pp., $10 


From the massed helmets of the 
Wehrmacht to the grizzled face of a 
G. L, this picture history of World 
War II carries us over the plains of 
Poland, on to island specks in the Pa- 
cific, and into the heaving arsenal of 
lemocracy. There is no area of war 
which is not explored in these black 
and white photographs, maps, and 
paintings in color assembled by Life's 
editors. The massive impact of this his- 
tory is brought home by photos as va 
ried as crushed Chinese seeking refuge 
in a Chungking cave to laughing Lon 
lon tots as they were evacuated into 
The contents are ar 
ranged in sections which combine the 
the chronological and 
topical approaches. Early chapters are 
The Conquest of Europe,” The Seige 
~ Britain,” and “The Axis Strained.” 
Closing chapters include “The Axis 
Broken,” “The Home Front,” “Victory 
in Europe,” and “Victory in the Pacific.” 
There are valuable appendices, includ- 
ing picture credits, and an index 

The picture captions are pointed in 
Life’s style and the accompanying text 
is commendably brief and pungent. Al- 
though this history is almost exclusively 
military, the editors are responsible for 
an authoritative and vivid picture story 
which makes clear the meaning of war 


the countryside 


sdvantages of 


A Picturesque Tale of Progress, by Olive 
B. Miller. 9 volumes. The Book House 
for Children, Chicago 1, Ill. Approx 
300 pp. per vol., $49.50 set 


This is a history of the 
world beginning with prehistoric man 
and ending with the period of explora 


narrative 


Volumes 1-5 carry 
the story through the breakup of the 
Roman Empire; volume 6 is devoted to 
the Middle Ages; volumes 7 and 8 to 
the explorations; and volume 9 is a com 
prehensive index 

The format of these books is skillfully 
designed to attract and hold the inter 
est of young people in the upper ele- 


tion and discovery 


mentary grades. The cover of each vol 
ume is colorfully illustrated in a motif 
which contents of the 
book. Each page is illustrated by line 
drawings in black and white or color 
The print is large and the general im 
pression inviting. Although the narra 


suggests the 


THE FIGHT FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
N THESE critical times there is a burden of decision on every 
community: what are the most essential activities? What are the 
priorities? Which are the most urgent for us to concentrate upon as 


individuals and as members of the 


community group? 


Naturally, our first concern must be for defense and production. Yet 
there are other problems which need continuous attention. One of the 
severest tests of our nation will be whether or not, in the face of our 
national emergency, we can carry on the basic free institutions which 


have made our country great. 


We still face the reality of an increase of ten million school children 
during the next decade—ten million pupils for whom at this moment 
there are neither seats to sit in or teachers to teach. 


To those Americans who are seeking some volunteer job which every 
citizen may undertake to help in the national crisis, our Commission says: 
“Start here, with our public schools. You have a responsibility here in 
your own community, and what you do here will affect not only the 
children in your schools, but your community itself, and therefore your 


nation, and your world.” 


~Roy E. Larsen, Choirman, 


Schools, ot its annual 


Notional Citizems Commission for the Public 
dinner, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1951 





tive is sometimes imaginative, there is 
abundant evidence of sound scholarship 
and an effort to present a rounded pic- 
ture of political, social, and cultural de 
velopments. The author is aware of 
sentence length and the vocabulary 
limitations of young readers. 


Principles and Practices of Guidance for 
High School English Classes, by 
Members of the English Department, 
Long Island City High School. Long 
Island City High School, New York. 
114 pp., $1.25 (paper covers). 


A planned approach to life adjust- 
ment education is presented in this co- 
operative effort of high school English 
teachers in a single school, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Joseph Mersand. 

The special value of this brochure is 
outline 
their handling of specific lessons in areas 
of guidance which include personality 
problems, human relations in the class 
room 


that classroom teachers briefly 


social amenities, parliamentary 
procedure, preparation for earning a liv 
ing 
son plans which have been tested in 
are with pupil and 
reactions indicated. This is a 
serious effort to make human relations 
in its broadest aspects an integral part 


and use of money and leisure Les- 


class presented 


teacher 


of the English course of study. Teachers 
and administrators will want to study 
this ipproach to 
which mean something to our students 


practical problems 


Case History of a by Dore 
Schary as told to Charles Palmer. 
Random House, N. Y. 242 pp., $3. 


As a nation of movie-goers we should 


{ 


Movie, 


know more about how motion pictures 
are made without becoming bogged 
down in a morass of technicalities. An 
easy road to wider appreciation of the 
film has been opened by Mr. Schary, 
vice president in charge of production 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. As his case 
study he chose the film, “The Next 
Voice You Hear.” We are carried for- 
ward in short, pungent chapters from 
the time Schary became interested in 
the magazine story, through the screen- 
writing, casting, production problems, 
and final printing and shipping. There 
is a concluding chapter in which Holly- 
wood is defended as a hard-working 
community whose faults have been dis- 
torted by other mass media. 

Since motion picture analysis has 
found a deserved place in the broad 
province of the English curriculum, this 
vital volume can be put to excellent use 
by teachers and high school students. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


A.A.U.N. National Student Contest 


High school students may compete 
for prizes which include a trip to Eu- 
rope, college scholarships, a trip to the 
United Nations, and many cash awards. 
The competition, sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, is based on a written examina 
tion to be held at local high schools on 
March 29, 1951. The examination is 
based on the United Nations and related 
problems 

Full details, including a study kit, are 
available from the AAUN, 45 East 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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1y spirit 
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On this significant day of 
sound of a great amen may there. as 
every Member of this 
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like the 


end from 
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which are the eves of the world, ¢! 
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Speaker Rayburn Swears in Representatives of 82nd Congress 


de solemnly eweer (or affirm) thet | 
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hon of pwrpese of evosion, and that | will well and faithfully discharge 
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Congress 


point a different dav” (20th Amend 
ment) 

In actual practice Congress always 
meets during the winter and spring 


months every year, and sometimes ad 


Merste & Buing journs for the surmmer and fall months 


But in recent years world problems have 


been so grave that Congress has been 


HE bronze statue of Freedom which the First Congress. which represented meeting in practi ally continuous ses 
United States ¢ apit 1 ata 1.000.000 Americans, passed 34 laws sions. The 81st Congress met from Janu 
287 teet is the symbol of ary 3 to October 19, 1949; from January 


vernment, Through How big is Congress? 3 to Se ptember 23, 1950; and from No 
election of men and The Sist ¢ vember 27 to December 29, 1950 


. hict ] — 
migress Vii concluded ' 
“ii Congress may decide when it shall 


its two-year term of office on January 3 


ArOURH Ger ae ar 1951. included 96 Senators and 435 Rep 


ongress al t debate 


e and House of Ke Pp 


adjourn (stop work completely) or re 
cess until a later date. But neither the 
House nor the Senate, by itself, may 


adjourn for more than three days with 


4 : resentatives from 45 states. This Con 
0.000.000 ne ams fay K eS 
I - Ameri gress, representing 150,000,000 Ameri 
laws of our det ans passed close to 2.000 laws , , : 
out the permission of the other chamber 
(Congress rl Pp , 1 ¢ ; 
=< . mee ‘ ' e resident may Ca ongress ito 
fakes OVET Wilh ns in which 
ill 435 Re tatives and one third of 
Sen : elected The §Ind 
January 3, 1951, How much do Congressmen earn? 
until January 3 


special session “on extraordinary occa 


sions” if he wishes 


A Representative is paid $12,500 


year, on which he must pay income ta 


} 


When a two-vear Congress ends, all 
- like any other citizen. He also receiv 


nished legislation automatically 


$2,500 extra tor expenses tax-fre Ih 
addition he is allowed $17,000 a year to 


pay his staff, which usually consists of 


Such bills must be introduced 
in the next Congress if they are 
| 


come law, and must go through ill 
“7 an assistant and two to four secretaries 


, 
eeicative stay ——— S If his staff salaries are more than $17,000 
a year he must pay the extra amount 
When does Congress meet? Limon 

The Constitution says, “The Congress A Representative is allowed $500 a 
shall assemble at least once in every year tor te lephone and te legraph charges 

year Art. |, Sec. 4 and that “Such and another $500 a year for stationery 
meeting shall begin at noon on January If he exceeds these allowances he must 
3, unless [Congress] shall by law ap make up the difference himself. He is 
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Final] 4 Key resenta 


as muuch official mail 
wut paying postage 


ve the same privileges and 


re pal 1 the same salary as Representa 


ve but they are entitled to more 
their staffs 
The Speaker of the House earns the 


$000 


money to pay 


same pay as the Vice-President 


Do Congressmen have special 
privileges? 

The Constitution gives our Represen- 
tatives and Senators some special safe- 
guards. Article I, Section 6, reads. “The 
Senators and shall 
and 
be privileged from 
attendance at the 


Representatives 


in all cases except treason felony 


breac h ot the peace 


arrest during their 
session of their respective houses, and 
in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speéch or debate in either 


house, they shall not be questioned in 


Do our territories have 
representation in Congress? 

Alaska and Hawaii are each repre 
sented in the House by an elected Dele- 
gate. Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who also serves in 
the House. These three men have the 
right to speak on the floor of the House 
and to serve on House committees. But 
they do not have the all-important right 
to vote. 

There are 802,000 American citizens 
who have no Representatives or Séna- 


a year, plus $10,000 for expenses any other place.” 


Congressmen are eligible to join a 
retirement pension system if they wish 
Thev 


salaries while they are in 


cent of their and they 


ice 


contribute six per may 


The size ( 


of pensions varies with length of service by anvone 


but the maximum is $9.375 a vear m this “€ 


In other words Congressmen may not 
be arrested except for serious crimes, 
say what they 
ongress without being held to account 

See pages 21-22 for more 
mgressional immunity.” ) 


tors of their own in Congress. These 
people are the residents of the District 
of Columbia. The District of Columbia 
under the Constitution, is exclusively 
controlled by Congress, and Congress 
has never seen fit to extend national 
swiffrage to D. € 


wish in 


citizens, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Representatives and Their Districts 

There are 435 members in the House of Representatives 

k ac h 

nember represents about 347,000 people but each state is 
} 


the states according to population 


entitled t at least one Kepresentatiy e no matter how small 


its yx pulati n Nevada's populati m is only 160,000—about 


half the size of an average Congressional District 
ll states are divided into (¢ 


ongression al Districts 


elects its own Re 


(one t 


presentative. Districts 


New York City's heavily populated 


vary 


| Districts, only three square siles in area, con 


' 
eople 


as the 28 unties which make uy ne 


in Texas 


Qualifications for Office 


How Representatives Are Elected 


The Speaker of the House 


Special Powers 


me a the rai - fw 


nust originate in the House 


THE SENATE 
Senators and Their States 


There are 96 members of the Senate, with two Senators 
from each of the 48 states. Each state has equal represen 
tation in the Senate, regardless of its size or population. This 
is one of the ways by which the Constitution guarantees the 
federal nature of the Union. That is, our Government is a 
union of 48 states, each of which has an equal voice in the 


Senate 
Qualifications for Office 
A Senator must be a resident of the state from which he 


and a citizen of the United 
I, Sec. 3 


is elected: at least 30 years old 


States for at least nine vears ( Art 


How Senators Are Elected 


Until 1913 Senators were chosen by the state legislatures 


1 by the 17th Amendment to the Consti 


of Senators by the 


This was change 


hich prov ided for direct election 


tf each stat 


Senators are electe | tor 
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One third 


years in evet 


SIX-Vear 
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ered years 


terms 
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United States (electe: 


us the President 
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Senate for the 
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» has served in the 
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Art. II. Sec. 2 
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To Repeal Taxes on Margarine 


Behind every bill introduced in 
1. Congress there is some important 
controversy or problem. Typical of the 
many measures which reach Congress 
was -the proposal to eliminate Federal 
taxes on margarine, which were im 
posed originally in 1586. For years bills 
to repeal these taxes have been intro 
duced in Congress. But it was not until 
last vear that one received full approval 
V mZress and signature by the Presi 
dent. On these pages we follow the 


m its journey from bill into law 


Crockett In Washington Sis 
The issue involved in this law was re- Law was opposed by Congressmen rep 
peal of the Federal tax on oleomargarine resenting constituents in dairy states 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 


Bills require lots of “paper work” even before they 3 If bill is introduced in the House 
reach the floor of Congress. When a Congressman pre ¢ of Representatives it is dropped 
bill he must determine just what the bill should say in the “hopper” (above), a box on the 
ok up previous legislation on the same ubjec Clerk's desk. In the Senate, a member 
experts in Congress he gets help in shaping th sends a bill to the Secretary's desk after 
’ Photo shows Re p Leslie Arend vorh he recognized by the presiding ot 
ficer Forty-seven bills on margarine 

were put in the h ypper early in 1949.) 


gg 
ig 


rk takes bills from hopper, marks 5 Presses at the Government Printing Office run off copies 
I mmittee. Then bills are e of the bill for distribution to House and Senate document 
0k (above), numbered, and rooms, to all members of the House (or Senate, if that is 

s Office. (We shall follow where it was introduced), and to the committee which 
xluced by Rep Walter handles bill. (H. R. 2023 was assigned to House Agriculture 

m January 31, 1949 Committee, of which Representative Granger was a member.) 
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xt of H. R. 3, another margarine tax 
Committee appro ed this bill 24-3 


» 9, and sent it to the Rules Committee 


10. 


tary Leslie Biffle signs bill.) 


re 


Clerk in House and Vice-President 


Rules Committee has power 


ll be de bated for how long 


Representatives may introduce amendments 
Senate Kules Committee does not exerci 
trol.) On many bills the House 
Committee of the Whole (above 

with only 100 members present, instead 
quorum of 218. After Committee of the W 
bill, it is ready for consideration and final 
House H. R. 2023 was given an “open” rule 
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Committee, which permitted amendments t 


floor. Measure was cleared March 28 for Hor 





s to the Senate, where tl 
imes Senate and House con 
I sually hu “MweveT one house 
i g a bill before taking it 
f H. R. 2023 
approved in « 
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1] The bill now goes to the President for approval 
e He sends the bill to one or more of his Cabinet 
Departments for advice. Usually it is recommended that 
he sign the bill. Signing of a bill is often an impressive 
eremony. The President invites Congressmen, Cabinet 

mbers, and others with special interest in the bill to 
ve present. (The President signed H. R. 2023 on March 
16, 1950). Sometimes the President will use a number 
i pens in signing, writing part of his name with each 
f the pens. He will then distribute the pens used in 


signing document to those witnessing ceremony. 





) increase 

in 1949, issue 
if Senior Scholastic r more details on 
the margarine-butter controversy 


12 If President disapproves bill he vetoes it and re 
e turns it to Congress. If both houses pass the bill 
again by a two-thirds majority the bill becomes law 
without his signature. If the bill fails of this vote, it 
“dies.” The President may also allow a bill to remain on 
his desk for ten working days without his signature. In 
this case, too, the bill becomes law. But if the President 
fails to sign the bill which is before him after Congress 
adjourns, the bill “dies.” On an approved bill the seal 
of the United States is affixed po ), and it is pro- 
claimed as law of the land. (H. R. 2023 became Public 
Law 459, Slst Congress.) Congress retains the right to 
repeal, amend, or extend the law at later time if it feels 
a change is needed 


13 Only one other circumstance can halt 
e operation of the new law. A citizen, cor 
poration, or state may feel law is in conflict with 
U. S. Constitution. The matter goes to court 
and may eventually reach Supreme Court of the 
United States (left). If the Court finds the law 
unconstitutional, part or all of it is voided, and 
it is no longer law of the land, 
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Chart from Armed Forces Talk 2300 


Ours is ao Government of the people, by the people, for the people 


Congress and the 
Constitution 


Ley men who worked out our plan 


f government had two main objec 
tives 
l They 
in W hich powers Ww vuld be livided he 
! 


wanted a federal republic 

government and the 

do this they “ wrked 

system of separation of px 
2 Thev al« 


hr arn h 


tween the federa 
states. To out a 
wers 


wanted to keep any one 


will » } 
i ee how 


ernment w wks 


swe 


1. A Federal Republic 


T} ra ‘ I” tells us that the 

f individual 
ertain 
| fed 


ve br vet lim 


reseTves 


‘rs. The chart above shows 


u how these powers are divided 
By contrast Britain is a federal 
} 


government. Her counties geographi 


not 


cally equivalent to our states) have few 
powers ot their own. However, our Ca 
nadian neighbors live under a federal 


with certain pow 
ers retained by the provinces within 
the national dominion. Several of the 


Latin American nations are also federal 
republics. 


¢orm of government 


from the Latin 
thing, affair) and publicus 
in other words, a public af- 


Republic” comes 
words res 
public 
fair, or matter concerning the people 
at large. The United States is a repub 
jualified voters select the 


Senators, and Representa- 


lic because 
President 
tives 

The Constitution of the United States 
was written and signed more than 160 
years ag Since the ad 1791 
the Bill 


of the first ter 
of Rights) the Constitution has 


ption in 
Amendments 
been 
Yet it remains 


amended only 11 times 


a living thing, guiding our democratic 

form of government through every kind 
of trial and strife 

The ¢ 

VI) as our permanent guide in 

“This Constitution and the 

United States which shall 

shall 


nstitution is proclaimed in 


be made in pursuance thereof 


f the land.” 


be the supreme law of 
ll. Separation of Powers 


In earlier sections the Constitution 
provides for the separation of powers 
among three branches 

Article I: “All legislative 
herein granted shall be vestec 
Congress.” 

Article Ll: “The executive power 
shall be vested in a President.” 


,owe>©rs 
in a 


Article II]: The judicial power 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such inferior courts as Congress 
mav from time to time ordain and es 
tablish.” 

The Founding Fathers were breaking 
new ground when the Constitution was 
written. Never before had the theory 
of the separation of powers within a 
national government been put into 
practice. Since our early days other na 
tions have patterned their systems of 
government on ours. The Philippines 
Liberia, and many of the Latin Ameri 
can countries are examples 

The British Commonwealth nations 
and most European countries follow the 
parliamentary system. Under this sys 
tem the prime minister and his cabinet 
(the executives) are members of the 
legislature, and the courts have much 
more limited power than in the U. S 

But the men who wrote the Consti 
They felt that 
each branch of the Government should 


tution went still further 


have certain checks over the other two 

in order to balance the power and 
one branch from becoming 
too strong. Thus we come to our sys 


prevent any 


tem of 


ill. Checks and Balances 


these checks (or re 


President and the 


has 
the 


( ongress 
straints on 
Courts 

1. The Senate must approve the men 
the President appoints as Cabinet mem 
bers or other high officers of the Execu 
tive Branch, as ambassadors and min 
isters, and as Federal court judges. 

2. The Senate must ratify (approve) 
—by a two-thirds vote —all treaties 
which the President works out with 
foreign countries. 
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How Federal Government and States Divide Powers 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


Delegated to the Federal Government 


e Regulate interstate commerce 
e Conduct foreign offairs 

e Coin ond issue money 

e Establish post offices 

e Make wor and peace 

e Maintain armed forces 


eo Admit new states and govern 
territories 


e Punish crimes against the U. S. 
e Grant patents and copyrights 


e Moke uniform laws on naturali- 
zation and bankruptcy 








Reserved to the State Governments 

e Authorize establishment of lo- 
cal governments 

e Establish and supervise schools 

e Provide for a state militia 


@ Regulate commerce within the 
state 


@ Regulate labor, industry, and 
business within the state 

@ All other government powers 
not delegated to U. S$. or 
specifically prohibited 
to the stotes 











Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


eo Tax e Establish courts 
@ Borrow 


e@ Promote agriculture and industry 
e Charter banks 


e Protect the public health 





PROMIBITED POWERS 
rights of citizens of the United States, os listed in the Bill of 


Math: Ghul ter Amundmeans tothe 


Constitution) and in state constitutions 


cannot be reduced or destroyed by the Federal or the state governments. 


Fhe ii 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


AMENDMENTS MAY ORIGINATE 





1. By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 


2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
@ constitutional convention 





AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 


1. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state legisiatures 





2. By majority vote in 3/4 of 
conventions in the stotes 
called for thet purpose 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method B for the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Methods C and D have never been used 
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before 


proval 


Undoubtedly 


inmittee 


Senate ratiication (ap 


the most powerful 
ot 
Rules Commit 
ommittee has been 

ot 


hills 


the lower 
(Congress House 
This 12-man 
the traffi 


les W 


in chamber 
is the 
tee 
‘ alled 
tor it 
of the other House committees shall get 
a “green light” to reach the floor of the 
House for a vote. The committee has 
fiten 


the House 


deck hic} 


commg out 


been accused of abusing these 
powers 
Son of the Rules Comm 


was curbed for a 


ad ttee’s 
1950 
the House passed a new rule that 
Rules Committee failed to clear 
the chai 
nan of the committee that originally 


power! 
I he nh 
it the 


a bill after 21 calendar days 


time in 


> 


Senate 

Agricylture and Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments 
Finance 
Foreign Relations 
Interior and insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary 
Labor and Public Welfare 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 


Rules and Administration 


SEE EEE EEE EERE ERAT ATR 


LAR RRRRSSASSSSSL SSS ESSE SR RRR RR SR SRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RSS ASS 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


PEAR AEE EAA AE AAE AAA HHA EEEED 


The “Little Legislatures” that do 
the work of Congress 


approved it could ask the House to vote 
whether or not to bring the 
to the floor. But at the b 


S2d in 


tiv asure 
vt the 
1951] 
the 
nd 
The 


certain 


ginning 


new Congress January 


the more conservative nbers of 


H 


the action of the pre n_ress 


Lise put thr 45 te ft res 


power to ipprove rit i 
ball 


nil was aga the Rules 


(_ommittes 
An 


} 
ial 


important % certain spe 


u tt i to 
Congress ittees is 


tigations for the 


of drafting new legislati 


carry on tmves purpose 


m we to expose 


field 


otten 


undesirable conditions in 
Such ( 


receive 


any 
ional investigations 
! 


ongres 


serisat me pa} and radio 
public it 
Ther 


history 


has hardly been 
without " [ 
The I 
into the 
Harding 


The 1950's were 


gressional mquiry 120s saw ¢ 
looking 


scandal of the 


gress Teapot Dome 
Administration 
marked by the famous 


investigations of Wall Street and the 


several 


munitions industry 
there 


t alleged ¢ 


recent years 


have been investigations 


mnmunists 


by 


in government 


service, espect ally the House Com 


nittee on | Activities 


ot 


abusing 


n-American 
Occasionally 


have 


commiuttees 


1 


inquiry 
accused of thei 
bevond their avowed 


bee n 
ot 


ot pre paring corres 


powers going 


purpose tive legisla 
tion. For a discussion of this pt »blem 


see “Making Congress More Efficient 


House 
Agriculture 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments 

Ways and Means 
Foreign Affairs 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Judiciary 

Education and Labor 

Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 

Rules and House Administration 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Public Lands 

Un-American Activities 
Veterans’ Affairs 
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A Senator’s Day 


A Photographic Story prepared for Scholastic Magazines 


Text by Herbert L. Marx Jr. 


myress 


patience, 


Se! 


and exciting. But it 


linders from breaktast time 


Karl Mund ist turned i lid It. « 
} 


iS\ Innere 


nan who has made America’s role in world affairs his special 


interest in Congress. In 1945 he sponsored a Congressional 


Senator Mundt and his wife live in 
Towers Apartment just 

Capitol itself 

d start on the 

breakfast if 


Sen 
YS mm ii] dic 
) stenographers 
undred 
re juire inswers 
tall prey 


Mundt reads almost all 


ili 


mares some of the 


nee reacnil him and 
" 
all outgoing letters, 


Pictures by Harris & Ewing 


resolution laving the undwort r U. S. support of the 
, 


United Nations Educatio and Cultural Organ 
ization (UNESCO Whi i member of the 


n 1947, he was the author 


House 
gislation creating our far 
Hung Voice of America radio programs And he was one 
several Representatives ind Senators who sponsored the 
nimunmist ¢ mtrol law passed last veal 

Ly Spite his heavy ( ongre ssional re sp msibilities, the Sen 


ikes a keen interest in many outside activities. These 
the National Forensic League, high school public 
iking honor society of which he is national president, and 


Izaak W alton Le ive s} ind 


wildlife conservation 


pt tog! t} hs mh these ives illustrate many ot the 
daily activities of Se Mundt. Scholastic Magazines 
} 


shadowed” the Senator on December 15, 1950, and the 


spe ific activities recorded here occurred on that typical day 





r Mundt records a 15-minute radi 3 Senator Mundt serves on two Senatorial 
rnate radio room. These records are ¢ the Committee on Expenditures it 
ing South Dakota. The broadcasts 
stions-and-answers, and the Senat 


4 guest on the pr 


committees— 
» the Executive De 
partment and the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. Each 


' ommittee meets twice a month for routine sessions 


gram. The radio l 
Senator's recording a choice evening time m major bills, it may meet every morning and again in the 

ev have found great listener inter afternoon particularly in the opening m ynths 
Mundt als 


mand You 


from 
0 a.m. until] noon. When a committee is holding hearings 


prepares a weekly news 


# a session 
If he has no committee or subcommittee meetings scheduled 
typing it himself These for a given day, Senator Mundt sometimes goes 
Dakota newspapers as well 


lowntown” 
South to visit important officials in the various departments and 

Mundt attaches great ip ¥% the Government. There he discusses 
453.000 constit 


urrent 
vents and 


e may seek information 
iterest to South Dakota 


itters 


Ww assistance on mat 


Senat 
Mr. Mundt 
left, who supe 
ministrative ssist 


n which the Senat 





the Senate session does not keey iim in the cham 
Mr. Mundt ice for 
ypical day” the Senator 


returns to his 


a former 


rake } . n progr 
lite « s He 

} 
i Naval wartime 
meetings in 


] 


ustening to 


Russian sate 
gh several te ephone call 
hat a Navy veteran wanted to show at 

South Dakota. (In photo, the Senator is 
ions of Harvey Gunderson, from Vermillion, South 


I 
kota, on small business and defense mobilization.) 


Ss, a COpy t 


staff 
yme fr 
} 


} 
alists in certain fields, such as 


ce job information, and 


25.000 Indians. The entire staff 


photo above meets twice a 


suggestions wh } lave 
the course \“ rk 
r Mundt returns to his home in Madison 


formerly 


mn tering 


y sum 


Durin 


their 


maintains a farm and 


School. Four of his staff mem 


bers set up ces i rent par # the state, conterring 


with local citizer , eir opinions and needs 


7 As a Republican, Senator Mundt participates in fre 
® quent party conferences of influential leaders or of all 

17 Republi il ] 
groups of Senators and Representatives 
uss Congressional problems and polic ies. Every other Sat 
Dakota delegation to Congress (Sen 


Representatives Harold 


ilso meets with manv informa 
to dis 


Senators. He 
us above 


urday the « ntire Sout 
itor Mundt, Senator F: 

Q. Lovre and E. ¥ ill of whom happen to be Re 
publicans, meet together with their staffs 
t special interest to their state. A past 
and of numerous other civic 
the Senator is in 


ancis (ase 
Berry 


to discuss bills 


/ the 
eT 


of Kiwanis International 


ul ictivities 
flicial 


educational ind 


much demand as a speaker 


organizations 
of articles and editor 


fraternal 


writer 


The Senator's official duty does not end at dinner time 

¢ Mr. Mundt and his wife try to preserve a little free 
tor themselves, but four or five nights a week find them 

| fume 
On December 15 Senator Mundt hurried home from his 
to change into formal clothes for a dinner 


When he gets the chance, the Sen 


: ' 1 
cial dinners or at important political or diplomatic 


e at 6 p.m 
it the Turkish Embassy 
ator spends an evening qui tly in his office where he can 
study reports and read home-state new Spapers without inter 
ruption. The Senator also keeps his office open every Sat 
urday. When Sunday rolls around, Senator Mundt is likely 
to attend the Methodist church of his choice and enjoy a 
few hours of well-deserved rest 





ty Politics 


ATORITY ¢ arity? which began in 


what the majority party 


naress 


) among its 
er of the House 


lent pro tempore 


own 


fain trom its own 


chairmen of all committees 


in contr 


t the members 


} 
180 Hames 


m eact 


is na 


wt Geor ae 


- 7 ee » commit 

ched to ninority party is permitted to 
i I 

emainder of the members of 


mmittee. The division between 
nmittees 
m to the 
{ the two parties. (If 

are 64 Democrats and 32 Republicans 


Senate, each Senate 


es on the « is in ap- 
relative 


there 


mimittee 


1 have roughly twice as many 
Democrat as Repubhcans. ) 


3. The 


many 


also controls 
involved in 


majority party 
sely f wed the 


te the la k of ‘ 


rity 


jobs operating 
the clerks, guards 
sergeants-at-arms, etc. (see pages 19 
20). These jobs go to men and women 
ecommended by majority party mem 
hers 


nagress— suc h as 


eets on 
Cnee a new ( 


party has its 


mgress is orgamzed 
wwn leaders to direct 
party strategy i debate and \ ting ‘see 
16-17). There are also Majority 
Minority Policy Committees in 


t The 


tua 


Democt 


pages 


and 


CONGRESS 


WBowmon SENATE = 
ee 


ats are the majority party in 


mee 


each house to assist the Majority and 
Minority Leaders. These policy com- 
mittees may call the entire party mem 
bership together for special meetings 
The Democrats refer to their meetings 
as a “caucus”; the Republicans use the 
term “conference.” 

The President also plays an impor 
tant part in Congressional politics. He 
cooperates with his party in Congress 
(which is usually, but not always, the 
majority party) to carry out the na 
tional party platform 

If we stopped right here, we might 
draw this conclusion: The majority 
party in the House and Senate controls 
every operation and every vote of Con 
gress. The minority party must 
until some future time when it becomes 
the majority to have its way 

But this would be a“false and mis 
leading conclusion. Here’s why 

There is no real binding power t 
make Representatives and Senators fol 


wait 


low their own party's lead on particular 
Democratic and Republican 
leaders strive for “party regularity”- 
that is, the close following of the party's 
policies by each Congressman. But 
often this party regularity breaks down 


ssiues 


Here are two examples from matters 
currently before Congress 
Congressmen from large cities gen 


lly support rent control, while those 
from rural areas (where housing is not 
7 rc?e ire likely 


Almost all 
(Continued on page 27) 


era 


to oppose it 


Southern Congressmen 


SINCE 1928 


4 NA . 
SMB EE ESS 


eo a aed 


Scholastic Chart by Bra Miseret 


Seats won by minor perties eecount fer fect that figures do not always tetel 100 per cont fer Democrats and Republicans 
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Fitapatrick in The St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


Does this cartooonist think that all pressure groups have patriotic motives? 


op of the major industries in the 
United States — oddly enough — is 
lobbying. According to one who should 
know (Chairman Frank Buchanan of 
the House Special Committee on Lobby 
ing Activities 


lion-dollar 


lobbying today is a bil- 
business in this country 
1 lobby 


persons TT an T- 


In American political slang 


has come to mean 
hired by private interests 
to exert pressure on Congress for the 
passage or defeat of certain leg 

Originally the lobbies in the Capitol 
building were the places where people 
with special causes to plead would 
buttonhole their ( Most 
lobbying today no longer takes place 
in the Capitol lobbies. But the 


has stuck, and the peopie who ¢ ngage 


ganization 


4 


islation 


mgressme! 
hame 


n lobbying are known as lobbyists 
It should be pointed out at the very 
outset that there is nothing illegal 


First 


ibout 
Amendment to the 


' 
mstitution guarantees to all 


»bbying. The 


citizens 


Government 


th it the I 


sume 


} 


velf ire ¢ 
vith their own interests 

Lobbying has become such a power- 
ful national institution that it is some- 
as “the third 
1 , 

iJ columns 


telephone 


times referred to jestingly 
house of ¢ ngress. It takes 


f the Washington, D. ( 


; tae 


PRESSURE 
GROUPS 


Thousands of lobbyists try 


to influence our legislation 


directory to list the 
Representative Buchanan asserts that 


names of lobbyists 


there are no fewer than 1,500 lobbying 
groups and 10,000 individual lobbyists 
Many lobbyists work for large national 
organizations representing special groups 
labor 


veterans 


real 
estate And 
there a multitude of re 
formers who organize 


suc h “Aas business, farmers, 


owners, doctors 
are, of course 
drives to cham- 
pion their pet reforms 

Most lobbies make n 


» secret of their 
tand for. They 
through 


advertis 


ntity and what they 


eal directly to the public 
newspapers magazines 
ing, pamphlets, and movies 
before Congressional 
They work for the election 
of candidates friendly to their cause 


They pre 
sent their case 
committees 

Some lobbies, however, operate under 
cover. They keep secret who they are 
and what they stand for. They private- 
hy organize Campaigns to send letters 
and telegrams to Congressmen—to give 
the impression that large numbers of 
voters support their program. They try 
to spread their propaganda without in- 
dicating its source 

What are some of the better-known 
lobbies? One of the largest lobbies rep 
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resents the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The A.M.A. announced that it had 
spent $1,225,028 in the first nine 
months of 1949 to fight President Tru- 
man’s national health program. Other 
big spenders during 1949 were the 
United World Federalists ($220,599), 
the Townsend Plan backers ($285,371), 
the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons ($186,371), National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers ($86,000). Labor 
unions spent a combined total of more 
than $200,000. 

In order to keep lobbies under con- 
trol and to regulate their activities, Con- 
gress passed in 1946 a special Lobby- 
ing Act. It requires the registration with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of organized groups 
and their representatives who seek to 
influence legislation. The agent is also 
required to file a quarterly report of 
his lobbying activities and expenditures. 
All contributions of than $500 
must be noted. Statements are made 
under oath, and maximum penalties of 
a $5,000 fine, a year in prison, or both, 
are prov ided tor violation of the Act. 

Three lobbyists who refused to sup- 
ply the required information were cited 
last year for contempt of Congress. 
They are Dr. Edward A. Rumely, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Joseph P 
Kamp, executive vice chairman of the 
Constitutional Educational League; and 
William L. Patterson, national executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress. 

The House also set up its special 
committee to investigate lobbying ac- 
tivities. On October 21, the Committee 
submitted its report. It revealed that 
152 corporations had spent $32,124,800 
n January 1, 1947, and June 1, 
1950, on * relating to attempts 
to influence legislation.” 

The report was based on replies to 


more 


Government 


betwee 


activithe 


questionnaires sent by the Committee 
to 173 corporations. Of this number, 
65 reported spending more than $2,000,- 
000 in printing and distributing publi- 
cations dealing with public issues; 31 
re ported spending $2,000,000 for adver- 
tising dealing with public issues; 21 
firms refused to tell what they 


Chairman 


spent. 
Buchanan did not, how- 
ever, criticize the right of business firms 
to engage in lobbying “I do not believe 
in curbing lobbying activity in any way,” 
he said. “But I do believe in full dis 
Influencing legislation is an 
activity that should be carried on in a 
goldfish bowl.” 


closure 


Commenting on the Committee re- 
port, the New York Times declared in 
an editorial, “The nature of the pressure 
and who is paying for it ought always 
to be public knowledge. If this 
can be done, lobbying can be part of 
the democratic process if it can’t, some 
new legislation may be required.” 





THE SENATE 


Walter F. George (D., Ga.) 
Choirman, Finance Comm 


Wide World phot 
President Truman confers with Democratic leaders of 82nd 
Congress (left to right): Senate Majority Leader McFarland; 
Senate Whip Lyndon Johnson (Tex.); House Whip J. Percy 
Priest (Tenn.); House Floor Leader John W. McCormack (Mass.) 


H.C. Ledge, Jr. (R., Mass Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill 
Foreign Relations Comm Bank. & Currency Comm 


Leaders of the 


M C. Smith (8. Maine Brien McMahon (D., Conn.) 
Expenditures in Exec Dept Chm Joint Comm. on 
Atomic Energy 


L. Saltonstoll (R., Mass.) Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
Armed Services Comm Chm., Repub. Pol. Comm 


Internationa! News pret 


Ernest W. McFarland (D., Ariz.), Senate Majority K. S. Wherry (BR. Neb) K. McKellar (D., Tenn.) 
Leader (left) with Vice President Alben Borkley. Minority Floer Leader President pro tempore 








THE HOUSE 


John Kee (D., W. Va.) J.W. McCormack (D., Mass.) 
Chm. For. Affairs Comm. Majority Floor Leader 


Wide World photo 
Left to right: Carl Durham (D., N. C.), Armed Services Comm.; 
Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.), Chmn., Ways and Means Comm.; 
Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.), Chairman, Appropriations Comm.; 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), Chairman, House Armed Services Comm. 


Adolph J. Sabath (D., iil.) Frances P. Bolton (R., O.) 
Chairman, Rules Committee Foreign Affairs Comm. 


82nd Congress 


@ The group picture at the right on the facing page 
shows the “Big Four” of the 82nd Congress at one of their 
weekly conferences at the White House with President 
Truman. They are the leaders of the Democratic Party, 
which is now in the majority in Congress. All Committee 
chairmen are also Democrats. Minority Floor Leaders and 
whips are Republicans 
The Floor Leaders direct party strategy during debate. Sam Rayburn (D., Texas) 
The Whips are responsible for seeing that party members Speaker of the House 
ure on the floor when votes are taken on important bills. 
Each party in each house also has a Policy Committee 
which plans in advance the action to be taken by each 
party. Among the Democrats the Floor Leaders are in 
actual control of these committees. Among the Republi- 
cans, however, Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who is 
Chairman of the Republican Policy Committee, exercises 
more power than the Republican Floor Leader. 


Acme photo 

Sem Gus anew Charles A. Halleck (R., Ind.), (left) of House Administration 

G. A. Barden (D., N. C) Comm., with Joe Martin (R., Mass.), Minority Leader; 
Chm., Education & Labor Representative Leslie C. Arends (R. Ill.), Minority Whip. 
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M EMBERS of the 82nd Congress are 
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Former Librery of Congress 


each chamber, provide comfortable ac- 

commodations for the visiting public 

Remodeling was super 

vised by David Lynn, the off I 
he ( 


and the press 


Senate 
wings 


ture in 1857-5 


' 
* central struc 


Wide Warld photo 
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Housekeepers for Congress 


F you are between 14 and 19 years 
of age male too, can 
work for Congress Do know 


our Congressman? He may be able to 


and a you 


you 


get you a job as a Congressional page 


| 
These teen-agers help mur ( mgressmen 


urry on the important business of mak 


laws by which nation is 


FOVeTtIie j 


ng the our 

While ¢ ONngress 18 In Session paces are 
it work on the floor of ¢ ilert 
to help their many busy bosses in every 
4 page may be asked to 
leliver a message that will decide the 
bill. Or a 
“Phone my wife 
work late to 
ight and I won't be home for dinner.’ 


ongress 
possible way 


fate of an important Con 


gressman may tell him 


ind say that we'll have to 


Jobs of the Pages 


Senators signal a page by a wave ol 


the hand Representatives push buttons 


beside These light up bulbs 


indicating just where 


their seats 
it the page bench 
yn the floor a page is needed. Pages be- 
come familiar with each Congressman’s 
spec ial needs and habits. For instance 
they get to know which Senators like to 
pound their fists while making a speech 
When one of these rises to talk, a page 
glides up and quickly removes the ink 
vell from his desk 

Each morning, the pages place copies 
of new bills, documents, and the Con- 
gressional Record at the seat of each 
lawmaker. Pages also change desk cal- 
endars, fill ink wells and matchboxes. 

Senate pages must make sure the 
upper chamber’s two snuff boxes are al- 
ways filled with fresh moist snuff. No 
but the Sen- 
ite loves tradition, so the snuff boxes 
remain 

Every 
his desk 


Senator uses snuff today 


has a sand-shaker on 
Old-time Senators used 
these as blotters. They sprinkled sand 


Senator 


too 


m their hand-written documents to dry 
the ink. Senators today no longer use 
sand-shakers, of course—but they, too, 
are a tradition, so the page boys set 
them out each morning. 

Congressmen began hiring pages 
more than 100 years ago. They discov- 
ered they were spending too much time 
running errands and too little time mak 
ing laws. In 1829 Senators Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster appointed the first 
page. He was a nine-year-old boy 
named Grafton Hanson 


Today, 70 page boys work for Con- 
49 in the House, and 21 


Page boys must be between 14 


gress in the 
Senate 
and 19 years of age. They are appointed 
members of Congress 
to be 


to their jobs by 
But if 


you'd 


you want a Senate page, 
tall for your age 
that no Sen 
ate page can be taller than the shortest 
Senator! 


better not be 


There's an unwritten rulk 


Boss of the Senate pages is the Sec 


retary to the Majority—an official ap- 
pointed by the party of the 
Senate. House pages take orders from 
the “Doorke eper,” who is elected by the 


House membership at the start of each 


majority 


new Congress. Pages earn a salary of 
$247 a month while Congress is in ses- 
sion 

Do pages go to school? Uncle Sam in- 
that! They the 
strangest high schools in the country 
the Capitol Page School, located in the 


Library of Congress. 


sists on attend one of 


First 
class starts at 6:15 a.m., but when your 


Their class schedule is rugged 


Harris & Ewing 
At the close of a session of Congress, 
V. H. Harding, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms 
(right), carries the mace from the House. 
With him is Speaker Sam Rayburn. The 
mace, a bundle of rods with an eagle on 
top, is symbol of authority of House. 


school day has scarcely begun, theirs is 
over. They go on duty at Capitol Hill 
at 10 a.m 

Sometimes a page must “retire” even 
before he reaches the ripe old age of 19 
If the Congressman who recommended 


fails to get re 
is out of 


him for appointment 
elected, the page 
At election-time 


too, a job 


pages watch the re 
turns being chalked up just as anxiously 


as Congressmen themselves 


House and Senate “Office 
Managers” 

These teen-agers are but a few of the 
hundreds of people who work for Con 
gress. Congressmen have many kinds of 
assistants to keep activities on Capitol 
Hill ticking smoothly 

Our national legislature has two “of 
fice managers”’—one for each branch of 
The the 
needs of the Senators is known as the 
Senate Secretary. He and his many as 
sistants run the Senate wing of the ¢ ap 
itol building that Senators 
receive their pay checks, and that bills 
are printed filed, and bound. They can 
tell a Congressman exactly where any 
bill is located in “the works” of the law 
making process 

The “office manager” of the House of 
Representatives is called the Hous 
Clerk. He and his assistants keep the 
administrative gears of the House mesh 
ing smoothly. 


Congress man who serves 


1 hey see 


House and Senate Chaplains 

The Senate and the House each have 
a chaplain who opens their meetings 
with a prayer. The Senate Chaplain is 
Dr. Frederick B. Harris, a Methodist 
The Chaplain for the House is Dr. Be: 
nard Braskamp, a Presbyterian minister 


Parliamentarians 


Sitting in each chamber are special 
officials whose job it is to see that Con 
gressmen themselves do not break the 
rules of law-making. In the more than 
160 years of its existence, Congress has 
developed a huge body of regulations on 
how the business of law-making should 


be carried on. Both the Senate and the 
House each have special experts called 
Parliamentarians who know down to the 
last detail the rules by which meetings 
are run. 

Sometimes in the heat of debate a 





Me 
Harrie & Ewing 


Literally mountains of mail arrive at the official House 
Page boys place copies of each day's Congressional Record 
in folders which will be set at seat of each Congressman 


Post Office daily A full staff of clerks sorts and de 


livers this mail, Most of them report for duty at 4 a.m 


w to draft a bill, or prepare a report 
can ask the Legislative Counsel, ar 
cial hired by eu h chamber 
Every Senator and Representative has 
staff of secretaries and assistants t 
the Ip him. Each committee of the House 
lovs clerks 
, 


1 


hee p visitors in 


turbing th lay 1 : . 
irt™ing the law pakers T } 


gineers rur 


r me 


Reterence 


the 


rom their off 


See page 13 





Harris & Ewing 


After all-night filibuster Senators Leverett Saltonstall (left) 


G ates of Page School receive two diplomas, one from 
Education. and one signed by President Truman and William Jenner freshen up in Senate barber shop 


Board of 





HOVSE RULES 


COMMITTEE 


Making Congress 
More Efficient 


ACH thousands of bills are 
considered by our national legis- 
lature and are approved, disap- 
proved, or simply discarded, Hundreds 
of witnesses are heard by dozens of 
committees and subcommittees. Per- 
haps you wonder that our 1951 Con- 
gress is able to keep up at all with the 
complex problems put before it 
However, there are many people, in- 
cluding some Congressmen themselves, 
who think there is need for changes in 
the procedures of Congress, to make it 
run more smoothly 
Congress did make a number of 
hanges, through the Legislative Reor 
ganization Act of 1946. The act pro- 
vided for a reduction in the number 
committees, to reduce overlapping 
f work 
also limited Senators to membership 
m two standing committees, and Rep- 
resentatives to one committee—in order 


veal 


and to increase efficiency. It 


to give legislators sufficient time to study 
wroposed bills carefully 

The Act also provided Congressmen 
vith more assistance through the hir 
ng of more research and technical ex- 
yerts; set up certain limits on lobbies 
see page 15 provided for tighter 
ontrols within the majority and minor- 
page l4 
much deserved boost 


ty parties S€e€ 
Congressmen a 
n pay. 

Despite these reforms Congress is 
riticized by many people for some of 
ts current practices. Discussed below 
ire the five most criticized practices 
vith arguments on their 
hortcomings 


and gave 


merits and 


1. Congressional Immunity 


Congressmen may say what they 
vish on the floor of Congress or in 
ommittee, without being held to ac- 
ount by anyone (Art. I, Sec. 6, of the 
Constitution). This privilege is called 
Congressional immunity.” 

Some people object to the wide free 
certain ( taken 


indivi 


liom ongressmen have 


n making accusations against 


duals, when these individuals do not 


have the Opportunity to ¢ ill these Con 


gressmen to account if the accusations 
are false 

Others believe that our national leg 
islators must have the widest freedom 
of expression, so that there can be full 
and unhampered debate on every sub 
ject. 

Most people agree that we must al 
low our Congressmen the right of full 
and free debate, without having to 
check every item or be responsible for 
mistakes. Yet this problem 
When a Congressman makes an accusa 
tion against an individual or a group 
newspapers and 

hie words wide publicity 


remains 


commentators 
Yet the 
answer by the accused person or group 


radio 
give 
is usually not given the same promi 
nence 

We can deplore deliberately unfair 
if such there be 
But can we 
ifford to tamper with the whole system 


or untrue accusations 


by certain Congressmen 


of Congressional immunity simply to 


remedy the actions of a few? 


2. Committee Investigations 


In the 
tion, ¢ 


ourse of considering legisla 
otten 
make widespread investigations. These 
take the hear 
both in W ashington and at other 


committees 


' 
ongressional 


investigations form of 
mgs 
places throughout the country. 

Committees have the power to bring 
witnesses before them, and are able to 
compel witnesses to tell what they 
know about matters under considera- 
tion. 


Some people eriticize the conduct 


St. Louls Pou Dispateh 


of certain Congressional committee in 
vestigations. They point out that there 
are no rigid rules of procedure, such as 
are used for a trial in court. As a re 
sult, individuals and groups are some 
times falsely accused without having 
the opportunity to reply or to face their 
wccusers. Coyiumnittee investigations, 
some observers believe, should follow 
stricter rules, to prevent real injustice 
to individuals who may be the victims 
of unproved charges. 

Another criticism made by some ob 
servers is that members of the minority 
party (at present, the Republicans) 
may seek to find opportunities to dis 
credit the Administration 
of President Truman. On the 


Democratic 


other 


hand, majority party members (at pres 
ent, the 
defend 


Democrats) may attempt to 


actions of the Administration 
As a result the matters under investi 
gation may not get a fair or impartial 
hearing. 

As a remedy for this, some people 
(including a number of Congressmen) 
have suggested that we have more in 
dependent investigating Commissions 
They refer especially to the commis 
sion, headed by former President Her 
bert C 
trom all sides for its recommendations 
m reorganizing the Executive Branch 
of the Government 


Hoover, which won admiration 


The Hoover Com 
mission consisted of four men named by 
the President, four by the House, and 
four by the Senate equally divided be 
tween Democrats and Republicans 
However, it should be remembered 
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If the Rules Committee decides to 
“bottle up” a bill, there are only two 
ways which can be used to clear the 
bill for floor action. One way is through 
a “discharge petition,” signed by mor 
than half the 435 Representatives, But 


is nearly always impossible to get 


' 
218 Representatives to sign such a 
petition, unless there is overwhelming 
agreement on the bill's merits 
The other method is the use of on 
# the House's parliame mtary custon 
known as Calendar Wednesday. Or 
two Wednesdays a month the roll o 
s called alphabetic ally 4 
i bill approved by hi 
t not cleared by the Rule 


call it up for d 


1949-50 


2i-day rule 


Trlr 


Southern Democrats 
Ac 


ustration Fair 


in take in 
lation, and can best judge 


s should get priority 


Harris & Fwing 
Porters bring in pillows and blankets 
so word-weary Senators can catch a nap 
during an all night filibuster session 





The Language of Lawmaking 


Ac measure which has become law 
after being passed by both 

of Congress and approved by the 

President, or tl 


houses 
two-thirds 
vote over his veto (see page 7 


adjourn sine die—an adjournme 


passe d by 


nt of a 
legislative session without setting a 
date for reconvening, sine die 
SIE-nee DIT 
means without day (see 


pro- 
nounced literally 
pae 5 

addition to a constitu 
the United States Constitution 
w a State constitution 


amendment—an 

tion 
a change in 
document by 


any bill o1 adding 


substituting, or omitting a certain 
part before its final passage 
appropriation—money set 


legislative body for 


aside by a 
some govern 
ment expenditure 


introduced 


pil-« measure in either 
house of Congress, enrolled bill—a 
bill printed on parchment after it 
has passed both House and Senate 
engrossed bill—a bil! 


after 


in final form 

i sex ond 
time in Congress. public bill—a bill 
of broad general application. private 
bill—a bill for the benefit of one or 
a few individuals 

bipartisan approved by two politic al 
parties, or including representat 


it has been read for 


ves 


of two political parties—for example 


the U. S. bipartisan foreign policy, 
supported by most Democrats and 
Republicans (see page 14 
bloc—a group of legislators (not neces 
sarily of the rking 
goal 


the farm bloc of Con 


same party “ 
together to achieve a common 
for example 
gressmen from rural areas 
[stender—e legislative schedule, thus 
when a bill is re ported from a com 
nittee to the House wv Senate it 
is placed upon a The 
House 


and senate calendars ire 
usts on whic h bills are 


“calendar.” 


recorded In 
union Calendar 
f the 
State of the 
bills 


and ‘ xpe ndi 


numerical ordet 


calendar of the ( 
Whole 
1 


ommiuttee 
House on the 
nion to which are referred 
pertammng to revenue 
house Calendar 


“ hic h are 


calendar to 


referred all bills of 


tures 
4 pub- 
and 
appropriation bills. private Calen- 
dar—calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole House to which are re- 
ferred all bills of a private char- 
acter. consent Calendar—priority 
list of bills from the Union or House 


lic character, except revenue 


calendars. discharge Calendar—spe- 
cial calendar where motions to dis- 
charge a committee from considera- 
tion of a bill are placed. 

caucus—a meeting of party members in 
a legislative body to determine the 
party s stand on forthcoming issues 
see page 14) 

cloture (or closure)—the process of clos- 
ing the debate in a legislative body 
and bringing the matter under dis- 
cussion to a vote (see page 21). 

coalition—in temporary 
combination or alliance of political 
parties for the purpose of passing 
or defeating certain legislation. 

committee—a group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. standing committee 

a permanent committee of a legis 

lative body, set up to handle legis 
lation in a certain field. special (or 
select) commitee—a temporary com- 
mittee of a legislative body set up 


Congress, a 


to handle a specific problem. joint 
committee—a committee represent- 
ing both houses of Congress. con- 
ference committee—joint committee 
# both houses of Congress whose 
function is to arrive at a single ver 
sion of a bill that has passed the 
somewhat different 
committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into 


two houses in 


torm 

a committee for the purpose ot 
suspending formal procedure and 
speeding its work 

confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the Presi- 
dent (see page 4), 


Congressman—a member of the U. S 


see page 10) 





Hershberger tn “. ¥. World Telegram 


“Gentlemen, in investigating how many 
Federal employees are unnecessary, we 
have found our - 





sory. 


Congress; usually applied only to 
Representatives, not Senators 
constituent—any 

district represented by a Congress 


citizen residing in a 

man 

Jocennie! census—count of U. S. pop 
ulation made every ten 
page 25) 

discharge petition—a paper signed by a 
majority of House (or Senate) mem 

a bill from a com 
mittee’s control (see page 21) 

district, Congressional—a 
division of a State on th 


years (see 


bers to remove 


geographic 
basis ot 
population and in accordance with 
conditions laid down by 
Each Congressional district elects a 
Representative (see page 25) 


(Congress 


Enabling act—an act passed by Con 
gress permitting the people of a ter 
ritory to draft a constitution for a 
state of their own 

enact—to pass a law 

election—the process of choosing gov- 
ernment officials by vote of the citi- 
zens. primary election—an election 
within a party to select its candi- 
dates for public office. off-year elec- 
tion—a local (not Federal) election. 
special election—an election to fill 
an office vacated because of death 
or resignation (see pages 4, 26) 

fleer—s term reterring to the full Sen- 
ate or the full House. For example 
‘the bill is on the floor of the 
House” means that the bill is up 
tor consideration by the House 

filibuster—prolonged talking by a Sen- 
ator or Senators for th purpose of 
delay, in the hope of forcing the 
majority to give up the proposal 
being debated (sec page 21 

franking privilege—a privilege accorded 
Members of ( ongress to post “offi 
cial business” mail without charge 


Gorrymender—an abuse in establishing 

Congressional districts whereby the 
political party in control in the state 
is favored by the distribution of its 
voters through as many districts as 
possible, while the voters of the 
opposing party are placed in the 
smallest possible number of districts 
(see page 25) 


R.—used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives 
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} 


rressional 
and 


jeasure 


hearts jobs a political party in power 


pork barrel—the 


"Z 
porters slang expression for 
Federal appropriations for local im 


to expre vents which are actually po 


closed hearing—a hear ws to local politicians or 


the public ancl the 
pro tempore or oo” tem.—temporarily 
literal! for t 


ve time. It is used par 
’ ? 
ticular ipply to a temporary 
r of either the House 


members (usu 
requ red to be 

Senate 
mittee 


nsacted 


incumbent 


[bby 


logrolling 


majority The press promoted him from a reliable 


authority to an unimpeachable source 


sbsolute majority 


Senate 


simple maypority 


is Treguil 
nit 
vent 


nnority 


Simple resohutior 
jo nt 


resolution 


rider 


patronaye 


open 


rule—permits the bill to be debated 
in full and amended from the floor 
closed rule—bars any 
from the floor 
usually 


amendment 
“gag” rule—limits 
length to five minutes) of 
individual speeches during the de 
bate of a These 


not used in the Senate 


S$ as used betore a bill number indi 
* cates that the bill originated in the 


measure rules are 


Senate 
senatorial courtesy—a 
Senate »t 


custom in the 
witholding approval of 
nominations for appointive officers 
in the various states which are op 


posed by Senators of those states 
Should a conflict arise between the 
President and a Senator over an ap 
pointment in the Senator's state, the 
Senate is expected to support the 
view of the Senator 

seniority rule—the custom that provides 
that the chairman of a Congression 
shall be the 
has the longest record of 


m the ¢ 


al committee persor 
who 


mimittee ¢ pages 


consent—agreement to ap 
lls or to take 


pr wedural ictlons 


Graninees 


prove minor bi certal 


J 
unless some 
t 1 Tha 
‘+ 


essifty f 


member voices a tye 


1 
eluminates nec consum 


yote—acth mn by the President retusing 
t ipprove a hil passed 
pocket veto—the 


which the Presiden 


uress 


sessi ti 
Ordinaril 


President be« 


voice vote 
hy ash 


Viva voce 


spond 
' 


teller vote—\ 


call 


roll vote—th« 


i t uN the 


names 


ers of the House r Ser 


whose 


be 


gress 
‘ 
the mem 
nt when im 
’ } 


” vote 
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Lu} STATES THAT STAY THE SAME 


am STATES THAT GAIN 
a STATES THAT LOSE 


shown in black on the map above? 

If you do, your state legislature has 
an extra job to do this year or next. 
These states will have fewer Represen- 
tatives in the next Congress. The seven 
states shown in white will have more 
Representatives. It is up to the state 
legislatures to work out new plans for 
this changed representation, 

This is a result of reapportionment— 
the new division of the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives. Each state's 
number (or quota) of Representatives 
is based on its population. The quotas 
are reapportioned every ten years, fol 
lowing Uncle Sam’s regular population 
count (census) 

The total number of Representatives 
is now fixed at 435. Congress has the 
right to increase or decrease this num- 
ber, but is not likely to do so. There- 
fore, one state’s gain—as a result of 
having an increased share of our popu- 
lation—must be a sister state's loss. 

In January, 1951, President Truman 
sent to Congress a report showing the 
population totals of the 48 states as of 
April 1, 1950—the date on which the 
latest census was taken. The President 
also told Congress which states are en- 
titled to additional seats in the House, 
and which states must give up one or 
more of their seats. The Clerk of the 
House passed this information on to the 
states involved. 

In the early years of our Government, 
the states were allowed to select their 


D: YOU live in one of the nine states 


W Districts for Old 


How our growing population may change 
the representation of states in Congress 


Representatives by several different 
methods. But in 1842 Congress passed 
a law requiring that all states entitled 
to more than one Representative be 
divided into districts. Each Representa 
tive was to be elected by the voters 
within his district. 

Later this law was amended to allow 
for the election of Representatives-at- 
large for any additional members which 
a state might be allotted after a new 
census. These Representatives-at-large 
were elected by all the people of the 
state. Once a state is redistricted, Repre- 
sentatives-at-large are eliminated. But 
redistricting may take years. Ohio and 
Connecticut still elect a Representative- 
at-large on the basis of the 1930 re- 
apportionment. New Mexico, which 
changed from one to two Representa- 
tives in 1940, elects both of them at- 
large. 

When a state’s Congressional quota is 
reduced, the state must either redistrict 
itself or elect all of its Representatives 
at-large. North Dakota, which fell from 
three to two Representatives in 1930, 
elects both of its members at-large. 


The House of Representatives in the 
first Congress (1789-91) had 65 mem- 
bers. Membership in the House increased 
steadily as the nation’s population grew 
and as new states were admitted. After 
the 1910 census the figure reached 435, 
and there it was pegged. Congress de- 
cided that this was the largest number 
of Congressmen which could work eff- 
ciently together. 

As a result the average number of 
citizens in a Congressional district has 
increased as our population has risen. 
In 1940 an average district had 300,000 
people; today it holds 347,000 people. 

Redistricting is carried out by the 
state legislatures. This is how it is done: 
Let’s take Maryland as an example. 
Maryland, with a population of 2,343,000 
in 1950, is entitled to one more seat in 
addition to its present six. Under 
ideal conditions the state would be di- 
vided into seven districts, each with 
about 334,700 people. 

But attempts are sometimes made by 
the majority party in a state legisla- 
ture to reduce the voting strength of its 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What can you and your family do to get 
the kind of Congressman (and the lidates 
kind of Congress) you want? 

i , 


inswers to these question 


nsk 


te & wing 
An almost hourly delivery schedule is 
maintained by House Post Office to see 
that your Congressman gets all his mail 


New Districts for Old 
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How can you influence your Congress- 
man’s actions? 

1. Your Congressman is always eager 
to hear your views on legislation before 
Congress. Brief, personal letters are ap 
preciated—and almost always wil 


1 get 
an individual reply, no matter how 


busy vour Congressman may be 


Make sure you express your ews 


issues 

} 
vidua reasons for 
vressmen have cul 


und give your indi 
your opinion 
entirely form postcards 
spons wed by pressure see 
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What can you do to keep in touch with 
your Congressman’s activities? 


l. Many Congressmen part 
te weekly 
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Party Politics 
Continued from page 14 


its measures (anti-poll 
“a5 ali 


Many Con 


whether Dem 


invasion 
gressmen 
crat 
SsalS 
Sist 
fifths 
with 
sup more than SO | 

About the 


Republicans 


ireas 


bvican) support such prope 
nonth period mt the 
exampie miy three 


Democrats voted 


same hgures 


reasons tor his 
Your Repre sentative is elected tor 

two years six for a 
British 
vote of no 
British cabinet 


the majority 


is not true in the 
instance. A 
mem 


leads to t) 


ind a new election. Thus, mem 
bers of the majority party in the British 
stick to the 


direction, for fear of 


1 ' 
j vir ; vii 
 CGISsSOIVInNE I l i i 


closer 
ups tting 


the entire political applecart—and 


Parliament much 
party 
per 
haps their own seats in Parliament 


Our ( 
I hey 


yngressmen have no such fears 
thei: 


their v ing record 


know exactly when terms 


expire, reg ardiess ot 


the fate of the majority party 


) 


2. Your Congressman’s loyalty to his 


rtv is only ne of his ties. His 
ct usually has a special economic 
silver 
Thus 
votes to pro 
with 


ther Congressmen who have similar in 


terest—such as wheat farming 
ining, or some indust 

1 
mur (Longressman usually 


basic 


note these interests in company 


terests—regardless of their party labels. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
' try to attract a 


groups to their rank 


variety of 

Both appe al to 
van. the worker the 
Both have 


wings—t} 
wings ia 
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yarty wide 


‘ 
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farm 
liberal 


ti busine $sti 


er, and the h 


and ) rvative 


usewite 
t is those 
the part who favor broad 
hanges and those who seek to preserve 
and now 


vithin 
: 
essential valuable things we 
have 
The Democratic 
Most 


disagree 


party has a special 


problem Democrats from South- 


ern states with Democrats 


from other regions on many domestic 


issues. In there is 


formal 


many cases 
rking together ) 
and 4 
This coalition, when in 


a majority of the 


sintion (Ww 


Southern Democrats majority 
Republic ins 
peration, consists of 
$2n 1 

3. We 


oting tor 


ngress 

} American tradition 
and not for the 
Con- 


nave in 
the man 
Certain highly pe pul ur 


able to 


party 
majority 
and Republi- 
The result 
here. too, is to give Congressmen great- 
er freedom within Congress. They do 
not hesitate to ignore their party lead- 
ership 


gressmen are attract a 


both the Democrati 


can voters in their districts 


Harris & Ewing 


Play Ball! Congressmen go to bat for charity with Fred Vinson, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court (left) as umpire. Others are (/. to r.) GOP Whip Leslie C 
Arends, Representative Charles Halleck, and Minority Leader Joseph Martin 


Congressional Chitchat 


Senators seem to have a good deal 
more to say than Representatives do. If 
all the debate in the Senate of the Slst 
Congress were one continuous speech 
und what a speech that would be), it 
lasted 103 


minute 


days eight 
In the 
the speeches of the 435 Representatives 
of the 8lst Congress would have lasted 


12 hours, and 48 minutes 
. 7 . 


vould have 


hours, and one House 


only 62 days 


But a lot of talk means a lot of work, 


at least in Congress. Congressmen in 


troduced 16,670 bills during 1949-50 
Of these 1,956 became laws—more than 
other two-year period 


Im any since 


1905-06 


You can't complain that our two 


party system is not in working order 
Only 

ites cast for Republicans and for Dem 
1950 ¢ 


a hairline divided the number of 
ocrats in the ongressional elec 
tion. Throughout the 48 states, Repub- 
candidates won 19,784,000 
its won 19.752.000 votes 
. > . 

Vice-President Alben W Barkley, 
who presides over the Senate likes to 
joke about the fact that he is probably 
the forgotten” 
ficial He tells 
brothers One 
other 


nothing 


lican House 


votes Denwx ! 


“most important public 
the story of two 
away to the 
and 


again 


rahi sea, 
was elected Vice-President 


was heard of either 


Herris & Ewing 


Senators rehearse in harmony for American Heart Assoc. Amateur Show wi 
Ted Mack (left). Others are (/. fo r.) Sen. Guy M. Gillette, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, Sen. Burnet Maybank, Sen. A. Willis Robertson, Sen. Homer E. Capeheart. 





Call for the Question 


|. WHO'S WHO IN CONGRESS 


(>) fe 


\ prece ( 


() 


Vv. KNOW YOUR CONGRESS 


‘ bat ‘ 


itt, FACT OR OPINION 
? ! t tie . Harris & Ewing 
Eager to get away, these pages are cele- 
brating the adjournment of Congress 





Congressional Record 


Millions of printed words preserve the speeches, 


arguments, and wisecracks of our lawmakers 


HEN your Congressman sits down 

to breakfast he has beside him a 
copy of a very —— “newspaper.” If 
he made a speech in Congress the day 
before, he can be certain that every 
word he uttered will be included in 
the newspaper. And he can also read 
if he has the time and patience) every 
word spoken on the previous day by 
his colleagues in the House and Sen- 
ate. 

This newspaper is the Congressional 
Record, Congress’ official journal of its 
daily proceedings. Its pages preserve 
for current use and for 
story of Congress at work. The Con- 
gressional Record has appeared in sub- 
stantially its present form since 1895. 
Before then the official proceedings of 
Congress were preserved in other pub- 
lications. There is thus a continuous 
record of Congressional debates and ac- 
tions since the First Congress opened 
n 1789. 

The Record, published every day 
during sessions of varies 
from as few as a 
lozen pages for some short days, to 


history the 


Congress 
considerably in size 
as many as 400 or 500 pages during a 
An average day's Record 
About one 
third of this is the Appendix, where a 
letters 
from 


long filibuster 
contains about 100 pages 


from 
local 
tems which he wants 


Congressman may insert 


his constituents, editorials 
Ww spapers any 
to put “on the record.” 


Eac h Record also 


Daily Digest. This is a compara 


day's includes a 


handy 


tively new feature, recording in brief 


the significant actions in each chamber 
and in committee meetings. 

The Government Printing Office 
prints and distributes the Con, zressional 
Record during the night after each 
day's session. But work on the Record 
actually begins at noon, when the pre- 
siding officer in each house raps for 
order. From this point highly skilled 
stenographic reporters take shorthand 
notes on every word spoken. 

To learn the details of this work, we 
interviewed James W. Murphy, chief 
of the Senate Reporters. Mr. Murphy, 
who hasn't missed a Senate session 
since 1933, has been a reporter of de- 
bate for 54 years. Before him his 
father and two uncles were also Sen- 
ate reporters, with the family service 
going back continuously to 1848! 

The House and Senate each have 
seven or eight reporters, at least six 
of whom work on any one day. Each 
reporter spends 10 minutes on the 
floor of the House or Senate, carrying 
his notebook with him to stand near 
the Congressman who is speaking. “This 
ago,” recalls 
“A reporter used to be 
a desk in front of the 
every We 
had more real oratory then, and debate 


wasn't necessary 
Mr. Murphy 
able to sit-at 
chamber 


years 


and hear word, 


was more formal Now the speeches are 
plain and factual. And many Congress 
men don't speak loud enough to be 


} 


heard throughout the chamber.” 
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Alter a reporters ten-minute stint, 
he is replaced by a second reporter, 
and returns to the reporters’ oltice to 
dictate his notes into a transcribing 
machine. An expert typist copies the 
notes immediately from the machine 
From the typists copy the mpaner 
has a chance to go over the draft and 
put the proceeaings into the formal 
style of the Record. 

4 Congressman sometimes wants to 
see the text of what he has said before 
it goes into the Record. It he requests 
it, he gets the text back, polishes up 
some of his phrases and perhaps takes 
out something he does not wish to ap 
pear in the permanent Record. Occas- 
sionally a Congressman torgets to re- 
turn the corrected text, and a page 
boy has to find him in his office or at 
home before the night's deadline 

he chief reporter starts putting the 
transcribed notes together in the late 
alternoon. As sections are completed 
special messengers rush them to the 
Government Printing Office. As 
as 44 linotype machines are available 
for work on the Record. By midnight 
(unless the House or Senate is still in 


many 


session) the day's Congressional pro 


ceedings are in type, ready for the 
New 
being installed will be able to turn out 
the 43,000 Record in 
little 

In the 


of the Record are rushed to Congress 


high-speed presses presses now 
copies ot tiv 
than 


early 


more two hours 


morning hours, copies 


men's homes and to their offices, and 
later page boys distribute them at each 
seat in the House and Senate. In addi- 
tion 100 
copies and Representatives to 68 « opies, 
nost of 
or constituents requesting them Cop 
to the President, Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court Justices, and 
other officials 


each Senator is entitled to 


which are mailed to libraries 


ics also go 


Individual subscriptions 
are available at $1.50 a month. Most 
local libraries subscribe to the Record, 
and your Representative will always 
be glad to send you a single copy 
Congressmen often have reprints 
made of speec hes Ww hic h are in the 
Record, to send home to constituents 
Congressmen most pay the cost of 


these reprints themselves 





STATE 


ALABAMA 
ARITONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COAOB8ADO 
CONNECTICUT 
OPLAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
10AHO 
NLINOTS 
INDIANA 

1OWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
missouri 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
onio 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Lister Hil (D), Johan J. Sperkmen (0D) 

Carl Heyden (D), Ernest W Meforlend (0 

John &. McClelland (0), J. William Fulbright (0 
William * Knewlend (8), Richerd M. Nixon (8 
Edwin C. Johnsen (D), Eugene D. Millikin (8 
Brien McMohen (D) William Benton (D 

Joho 1 Williams (8), 1 Allen Frear, jr (0 
Spessord L Holland (0), George A. Smathers (0) 
Walter ¥. George (0), Richard B Russell (0 

Heory C Dwershek (8), Hermon Welker (8 

Poul H. Dewgles (0), Everett M. Dirksen (8 
Homer £. Capehert (8), William £. Jenner (8 
Bourke 6. Hickenlooper (8), Guy M. Gillette (0) 
Andrew F Scheeppel (8), Frank Carlson (8 

Virgil Chapmen (0D) Earle C. Clements (0 

Alien J. Ellender (0), Russell B. Long (D) 

Owen Brewster (8), Mergoret Chose Smith (8 
Herbert & O'Cener (0), John Marshall Butier (& 
Leverett Saltonstall (R), Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (8) 
Arthur 1. Vandenberg (8), Homer Ferguson (8 
Edwerd 1 Thye (8), Hubert H Humphrey (D) 
James O. Eastland (0), John C. Stennis (D) 
James ? Kem (8), Thomes C. Hennings, Jr 
James €. Murray (D), Zales N. Ecton (8) 
Hugh Butler (8), Kenneth $. Wherry (®) 
Pat McCorran (0), George W. Malone (®) 
Styles Bridges (®), Charles W Tebey (8) 

H Alexander Smith (®), Robert C. Hendrickson (® 
Dennis Cheves (D), Clinton P. Anderson (D 
irving M. Ives (8), Herbert HW. Lehmen (0-1) 
Clyde & Hoey (0), Willis Smith (D) 

William Lenger (8), Milton & Young (® 

Robert A Taft (8), John W. Bricker (® ) 

Rebert $ Kerr (0), A$. Mike Monroney (0) 

Guy Gerden (8), Wayne Morse (8 

Edweord Martin (8) James H. Duff (R) 

Theodore Francis Green (D), John O. Pastore (0) 
Burnet 8 Meybenk (D), Olin D. Johnston (0 
Kerl E Mundt (8) 
Kenneth McKeller (D), Estes Kefauver (0 


(0) 


Francis Case (8) 


Lynden 8. Johnson (D) 
Arthur V. Wetkine (8), Wallece F. Bennett (8 
George D. Aiken (8), Ralph E. Flanders (® 
Herry Fleed Byrd (D), A. Willis Robertson (0 
Werren G. Magnuson (0), Harry P. Cain (8 
Horley M. Kilgore (0), Matthew M. Neely (0) 
Alexander Wiley (8), Joseph & McCarthy (R) 
Joseph C. O Mahoney (0D), Lester C. Hunt (D0 


Tom Connally (0) 
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WHO Represents YOU in Congress? 


ve mn the 
My 
Mis address 


My Senators or 


Their 


Represe votive is 


address 


District of the State of 


His party is 
s Hon House of Representatives 


Washington 25, D. C 


name 


] His party is 
2 


His party is — 


s_ Hon. (name), United States Senate, 
Washington 25, 0. C 
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The 82nd Congress 


MEMBERS OF U. S. SENATE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


iN. b 





ALABAMA 
Democrats, 9 
Frank W Boykin (0 
George M Grant (0 
George W. Andrews 0 
Kenneth A Roberts 0 
Albert Rains (0 
Edward deGroflenried 0 
Cort t liott (0 
Robert E. jones, Jr (0 
Laurie C. Battle (0 


ARIZONA 

Democrots, 2) 
John & Murdock (D 
Herold A. Patten (0 


ARKANSAS 

Democrats, 7 
—E ¢ yathings D0 
Wilbur D. Mills (0 
jJomes W. Trimble (0) 
Boyd Tockett (0 
Brooks Heys (D 
WF. Norrell (0 
Oren Herris (D0 


CALIFORNIA 
Democrets, 10, Republicans, 13 
Hubert B. Scudder ® 
Cleir Engle (0 
Leroy Johnson (8 
Franck 8. Havenner 0 
John F. Shelley (0 
George P. Miller (0 
John J. Allen, jr. (® 
Jack I. Anderson (® 
Allan Ookley Hunter (®) 
Thomas H. Werdel. (® 
Ernest K. Brambiett (® 
Patrick J. Millings (® 
Norris Poulson (® 
Samuel W. Yorty (0 
Gerdon 1. McDonough 8) 
Donold L. Jackson ® 
Cecil 8. King (0 
Clyde Doyle 0 
Chet Holifield (0 

orl Hinshaw ® 
Harry 8. Sheppard 0 

John Phillips ® 
Clinton D. McKinnon (0 

COLORADO 
Democrots. 2 
Byron G. Rogers (0 
nw om S WH 7 


Chenoweth @ 


Republicans, 2 


J. Edgar 
Wayne N. Aspinall 0 


CONNECTICUT 
Democrats 
At large Antor 
A A Rit "6D 
y Brown, Jr (8 
ha A McGuire D 
Albert PP Morea ® 


Repub'icans, 4 
N. Sediok @ 


Horece Se 


james T Patterson (& 


DELAWARE 
Rex wm, 1 
Boggs @ 


‘ge et 


FLORIDA 


as 


en 


° 
EF € 
E 


Forr 
A Sidney 


James Davis 


Cer! Vinsen 0 
Henderson Lanham D 
WwW mM. (Den) Wheeler (0 
john $. Wood (0 

Pav! Brown 0 
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IDAHO 
Republicans, 2) 
John T. Wood (® 
Homer A. Budge (® 


ILLINOIS 
Democrots, 8, Republicans, 18 
William |. Dewsen (0 
Richard B. Voll (® 
Fred E. Bushey (® 
William E. McVey (R 
John C. Kiuceynski (0 
Thomas J. O'Brien (0 
Adoigh J. Sabath (0 
Thomas $. Gorden 0 
Sidney ®. Yates (D 
Richord W. Hofimen & 
Timothy P. Sheehan @ 
Edgar A. Jonas (8 
Marguerite Stitt Church &) 
Chouncey W. Reed 
Noah M. Mason (8 
Leo E. Allen ® 
Leslie C. Arends (® 
Horold H. Velde ® 
Robert 8B. Chiperfield (@ 
Sid Simpson (8 
Peter F Mack. Jr. (D 
Williom 1. Springer (® 
Edword H. Jenison (® 
Charles W. Vursell (8 
Melvin Price D 
C. W. (Runt) Bishop (®) 


INDIANA 
Democrat Republicans 9 
Ray |. Madden (D 
Chorles A Holleck ® 
Shepard J. Crumpocker, jr (® 
E Ross Adair ® 
John V. Beamer (® 
M. Horden ® 
w um G. Bray 8 
Winfield K. Denton (0) 
Ear! Wilson (® 
Rolph Horvey ® 
8. Be 


IOWA 

Republicans, 8 
Thomas E. Martin (® 
Heory O Tolle (® 
H 8 Gross @ 
Karl M. LeCompte ® 
Pau! Cunninghom & 
James |. Dolliver (® 
Ben F. Jensen ® 
Chorles 8B Hoeven ® 


KANSAS 
Repy ons. 6) 
Albert M. Cole ® 
Errett P. Scrivner (® 
Myron V. George (R 
Edword H. Rees (8 
flord 8 Hope ® 
Wiet Seth & 


KENTUCKY 


Reput 


Ceci 


Charles yw nsor e 


Vemocrats 
Noble J. Gregory 0 
John A. Whitoker 0 
Tubrston Ballard Morton ®@ 
Frank L. Chelf (0 

Brent Spence (D 

Thomes 8. Underwood (0) 
D. Perkins (0 

Joe 8 Bootes D 


James S. Golden (8 


LOUISIANA 
Democrats, 8 
* Edward Hebert (0 
Hole Boggs (0 
Edwin E. Willis (0 
Overton Brooks (D 
Otte E. Passman (D 
James 4. Morrison (D0 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr (0) 
A. Leonard Allen (0 


MAINE 
Republicans, 3 
Robert Hale (& 
Cherles P. Nelson (8 
Frank Fellows & 


Cor 





MARYLAND 
(Democrots, 3. Repud icons 
Edwerd T. Miller ‘® 
James P. S. Devereux (® 


. Edwerd A. Garmetz (D 
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George H. Follen (0 
Lansdale G. Sosscer 0 
J. Glenn Beol!l (8 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Democrats, 6; Republicons 8) 
John W. Heseiton (8 
Foster Furcele (D 
Philip J. Philbin (D 
Harold D. Donohve (0 
Edith Nourse Rogers (® 
William H. Botes (8 
Thomes J. Lane (0 
Angier L. Goodwin (8 
Donald W. Nicholson (& 
Christian A. Herter (8 
John F. Kennedy (0 
John W. McCormock (D 
Richord B. Wigglesworth (® 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr (® 


MICHIGAN 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 12) 
Thaddeus M Mochrowict (0 
George Meoder (8 
Poul W. Shofer (8 
Clore E. Hofimor & 
Gerold &. Ford. jr. ® 
William W. Biackney (® 
Jesse P. Wolcott (® 
Fred 1. Crawford (8 
Ruth Thompson (8 
Roy O. Woodruff (R 
Cheries EF. Potter & 

John 8B. Bennett (® 
George D. O'Brien (0 
Levis C. Rabaut (D 
John D. Dingell (D 
John Lesinski, Jr. (D 
George A. Dondero (8 


MINNESOTA 
Democrots. 4; Republicens, 5) 
August H. Andresen (® 
Joseph P. O'Hara (8 
Roy W. Wier (D0 
Eugene J. McCarthy (0) 
Wolter H. Judd (® 
Fred Marshall (0 
H. Carl Andersen (8 
John A. Biatnik (D 
Herold C. Hagen (® 


MISSISSIPPI 

Democrots, 7 
John E. Rankin (D 
Jamie 1. Whitten (D 
Frank E. Smith (0 
Thomas G. Abernethy (0) 
Arthur Winsteod (D 
William M. Colmer (D 
John Bell Williams (D0 


MISSOURI 
Democrots, 10; Republicans, 3 
Clare Magee (D 
Morgen M. Moulder (D0 
Phil J. Welch (0 
leonard Irving (0 
Richard Bolling (0 
O. K. Armstrong (8 
Dewey Short ® 
A$.) 
Clerence Cannon (D 


Carnahan (0 


Paw! C. Jones (D 

John 8. Sullivan (0 
Thomos 8. Curtis (® 
Frank M. Karsten (D 


MONTANA 
Democrat, 1; Republicon, 1) 
Mike Mansfield (D 

Wesley A. D'Ewort ® 


NEBRASKA 
Republicans, 4 
Cori 7. Curtis (® 
Howerd H. Buffett (® 
Kar! Stefan (® 
A. L. Miller (® 


NEVADA 
Democrat, | 
At lorge—Welter S$. Bering (0) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Republicons 
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NEW JERSEY 
5; 2. .o rT 
Cherles A. Wolverton (® 

T. Millet Hand (® 
Jomes C. Auchincioss (® 
Chorles 8. Howell (0 
Cheries A. Eaton (® 
Clifford P. Case (® 
William 8. Widnel! (8 
Gerdon Canfield (8 
Harry L. Towe (& 

Peter W. Rodine, jr. (0 
Hugh J. Addonizic (0 
Robert W. Kean (® 
Alfred D. Sieminski (0) 
Edwerd J. Hort (D 


NEW MEXICO 


Democrats 2 
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Antonio M. Fernandez (D 
John J. Dempsey (0 


NEW YORK 
Democrats, 22; Republicens, 22, 
Democrat-Liberal, | 
Ernest Greenwood (D 
leonard W. Holl (® 
Henry J. Latham (8 
L. Geary Clemente (0 
T. Vincent Quinn (0 
Jomes }). Delaney (D 
Lovis 8. Heller (D 
Victor L. Anfuso (D 
Eugene J. Keogh (D 
Edna F. Kelly (0 
Jomes J. Heffernan (D) 
John J. Rooney (D 
Donald |. O'Toote (D 
Abrahom j. Multer (D) 
Emanvel Celler (D 
Jomes J. Murphy (D 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr (®) 
James G. Denevan (D 
Arthur G. Klein (D) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, jr. (0) 
Jecob K. Javits (® 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (0 
Sidney Fine (0 
Isidore Dollinger (D 
Chorles A. Buckley (D 
Christopher C. McGroth (0) 
Ralph W. Gwinn (® 
Rolph A. Gamble (R) 
Katharine St. George (R 
J. Ernest Wharton (8) 
Bernord W. (Pat) Kearney (®) 
Williom T. Byrne (0 
Dean P. Taylor (® 
Clarence E. Kilburn (® 
William &. Williams (®) 

R. Walter Riehimen (® 
Edwin Arthur Holl (& 
John Taber (8 

W. Sterling Cole (® 
Kenneth B. Keating (® 
Herold C. Ostertag (8 
William E. Miller (® 
Edmund P. Radwon (®) 
John C. Butler (R 
Deniel A. Reed (® 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Democrots, 12 
Herbert C. Bonner (D 
John H. Kerr (0 
Graham A. Barden (D) 
Horold 0. Cooley (D 
Thurmond Chathem (D) 
Carl T. Durham (0 
F. Ertel Carlyle (D 
Chorles 8B. Deane (D 
Robert |. Doughton (0 
Homilton C. Jones (D 
Woodrow W. Jones (D 
Monroe M. Redden (D 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 2 
arge 
Fred G. Aondahi (8 
Usher L. Burdick (® 
OHIO 
7; Repub! 


Pp 





Charles H. Elston (R) 
William E. Hess (®) 
Edweord Breen (D) 
William M. McCulloch (&) 
Cli Clevenger (® 
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PARTY LINE-UPS AS OF JANUARY 3, 1951 
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SENATE: 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, | Democrat-tiberol. 
HOUSE: 235 Democrats, 199 Republicans, | Independent. 


Jomes G. Polk (D 
Clerence J. Brown (8) 
Jackson E. Betts (8 8 
Frazier Reoms |! , 
Thomas A. Jenkins (®) 10 
Welter E. Brehm (8 
John M. Vorys (® TEXAS 
Alvin F. Weichel (R Democrats, 21) 
William H. Ayres (® Wright Patman (OD 
Robert T. Secrest (D J. M. Combs (0) 
Frank T. Bow (R Lindley Beckworth (0) 
J. Horry McGregor (8 Som Rayburn (D) 
Woyne L. Hoys (D J. Frank Wilson (D) 
Michee! J. Kirwan (D Olin E. Teague TD) 
Michael A. Feighan (0) Tom Pickett (0) 
Robert Crosser (D Albert Thomos (D 
Frences P. Bolten (R Clark W. Thompsen (0) 
Homer Thornberry (0 
W. &. Poage (0 
Wingote H. Lucas (0) 
Ed Gossett (D) 
John E. Lyle, Jr. (0 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. (0) 
Ken Regan (D) 
Omer Burleson (0 
Walter Rogers (D 
George H. Mohon (D) 
Poul J. Kildey (0 

D 


6. 3. Percy Priest (0) 
Pat Sutton 

Tom Murray (D) 
Jere Cooper (0 
Clifferd Devis (D 


LAHOMA 
Democrats, 6; Republicans, @ 
George 8. Schwabe (®) 
William G. Stigler (D 
Cer! Albert (D 
Tom Steed (D 
Jehn Jarman (D 
Teby Morris (0 
Victor Wickersham (0) 
Page Belcher (® 


OREGON 
Republicens, 4) 

Wolter Norblad (8 

Lowell! Stockman (8 

Homer D. Angell (® 

Horris Ellsworth (® 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Democrats, 13; Republicans, 20) 
Williem A. Barrett (D) 
William T. Granahen (D 
Hordie Scott (® 
Ear! Chudef (D 
William J. Green, Jr (0D) 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (® 
Benjamin F. Jomes (R 
Albert C. Voughn (® 
Pou! 8. Degue (8 
Horry P. O'Neill (0) 
Danie! J. Flood (D) 

Iver D. Fenton (® 
George M. Rhodes (0 
Wilson D. Gillette (® 
Alvin &. Bush (R) 
Semve! K. McConnell, Jr. (®) 
Richord M. Simpson 
Walter M. Mumma (® 
Leon H. Gevin (R) 
Francis E. Walter (D) 
James F. Lind (D) 
Jomés E. Van Zandt (® 
Edward |. Sittler, Jr. (8 
Thomas E. Morgen (D 
Lovis E. Graham (® 
John P. Saylor (® 
Augustine B. Kelley (0 
Cerroll D. Kearns (8 
Harmer D. Denny, Jr. (R 
Robert J. Corbett (® 
James G. Fulton (® 
Herman P. Eberhorter (0) 
Frank Buchanan (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Democrats, 2 
Aime J. Forand (D0 
John E. Fogarty (D 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Democrats, 6 
L. Mende! Rivers (D 
John j. Riley (D 
W. J. Bryan Dorn (D 
Joseph &. Bryson (D0 
James P. Richards (D 
John L. McMillan (D 
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O. C. Fisher 


UTAH 
Demeocrots, 2) 
Wolter K. Granger (0 
Reva Beck Borone (D 


VERMONT 
Republican, 1) 
lorge 
Winston L. Prowty (®) 


VIRGINIA 
Democrots, 9 
Edwerd J. Robeson, Jr. (0) 


Watkins M. Abbitt (0 
Thomes 8. Stanley (0) 
Clerence G. Burton (D) 
Burr P. Harrison (D) 
Howard W. Smith (0) 
Tom 8. Fugete (D) 


WASHINGTON 
(Democrots, 2; Republicans, @ 
Hugh 8. Mitchell (D) 

Henry M. Jackson (D) 
Russell V. Mock (R) 
Hal Holmes (® 

Welt Horan (®) 

Thor C. Tollefson (®) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 6 
Robert L. Ramsey (0 
Harley O. Staggers (D 
Cleveland M. Bailey (0) 
mM. G. Burnside (D 
John Kee (D) 
E. H. Hedrick (D 


WISCONSIN 
Democrat, 1; Republicans, 
Lewrence H. Smith (® 
Glenn 8. Dovis (® 
Gardner 8. Withrow (® 
Clement J. Zoblocki (0 
Cherles J. Kersten (® 
Williom K. Von Pelt (® 
Reid F Murray (® 
John W. Byrnes (8 
Merlin Hull (® 
Alvin E. O'Konski (®) 


WYOMING 
Republican, | 
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large 
Williem H. Horrison (®) 


ALASKA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Republicans, 2 
Herold O. Lovre (® 
EY. Berry (8 


Delegote— 
£. L. Bortient (0 
HAWAII 
Delegate— 
Joseph BR. Farrington (®) 


PUERTO RICO 

Resident Commissioner — 

Antonio Fernos |serr 
Democrat 


5 
8. Cerroll Reece (®) 
Howerd H. Baker (®) 
James 8. Frazier, Jr. (0) 
Albert Gore (0) 

Joe 1. Evins (0) 


TENNESSEE 
8; Repub! 





Popular 
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EXTRA 


copies 
of 
this 


issue 


20c each 


Includes Part | and Part Ii 
(Congress at Work) 


50% discount to Teacher Subscribers 
have classroom orders of 10 or more copies 


of any SCHOLASTIC magazine 


who 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Grades 6, 7, 8). News roundup, with simple 
background material, theme articles integrat- 
ing history and geography, “How We Live 
articles by boys and girls of other nations, 
American Folklore 


short stories, vocabulary 


gvidonce, sports. Issued weekly 


WORLD WEEK 


(Grades 8, 9, 10). Social studies and Life 
Adjustment material. Features the unit method 
of presenting integrated material on world 
trouble spots.’ Citizenship, civics, and voce- 
tional features. Quick Look at the News and 
World News in Review. Issued weekly 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Grades 10, 11, 12). Social studies and Life 
Adjustment material. Major articles on world 
and national 
News 


affairs. “Understanding the 
Pro and Con discussion material on 
vital problems. American History in Literature 
Guest editorials by distinguished 


Americans on the responsibilities of citizen 
is 


series 


ship. Issued weekly 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


(Grades 9, 10, 11). A fresh app 
techniques of reading, writing, specking, and 


sach to the 


listening. Workbook sections on grammar 
spelling 


Judgment and Straight Thinking series. Life 


usage; and reading skills. Critical 


Adjustment moteria Short story Issued 


weekly 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


»nfemporary terature 


A golden treasury of 


especially selected 


tor high school use. Book rdensations 
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